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In the stories that make up the first part of 
this book, all the incidents and characters are 
wholly fictitious, the product of: the author’s 
imagination, and any resemblance to any real 
persons or goings-on is coincidental and un- 
intended. 
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PREFACE 


For some years I have been writing twice a week for 
The Daily Gleaner of Fredericton, New Brunswick, a 
column with the general heading of “Mixed Cargo”. The 
title seemed appropriate for this book, in which is stowed 
an assorted freight of literary merchandise. 

Most of it does not, however, come from that news- 
paper column, though,a selection of its pieces will be found 
in the second part. Fiction fills the first half of the book. 
Nearly all the stories have been published in Canadian or 
British magazines. Critics who seek for profound sociol- 
ogical or psychological studies in short fiction need not 
bother to read them. There is nothing like that in these 
yarns, which are intended only to entertain. 


The verse has mostly been published earlier, too, in 
magazines or newspapers. For a writer, the chief differ- 
ence: between those two ways of getting into print is that 
a magazine taking “first serial rights” pays a sum of 
money, such as five dollars, to the poet. The newspaper 
does not. These things of mine are old-fashioned, for I 
have retained from boyhood a preference for regular 
rhyme, rhythm and form. Ballade and sonnet seem ‘to me 
fitting for “occasional verse”, in the old sense of something 
evoked by an event or observation. There is here even a 
chant-royal, an ancient form that is really difficult to 
make, but.one to be commended to those who find fun in 
fitting words together in rhymed patterns. 

At the end is a longer article with the story of Captain 
Bligh and the Bounty mutiny. It was written for The At- 
lantic Advocate when a replica of the old ship.was being 
built at Lunenburg, Nova Scotia. Reading the absolutely 
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first-class, and thoroughly documented, biography of 
Bligh by George Mackaness, I found that the usual picture 
of Bligh as a tyrannical monster is utterly wrong. In my 
article I too tried to give a fair and true account. 

Tv only:.xemains to add invitation to. explanation: 
come aboard and operup the hatches! — s _ 


a7 . -D: KERMOpE’ PARR 
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Captain Barker’s Balance-sheet 


“A banana,” remarked the mate gloomily, “is what 
you can seldom get in a ship full of them. It’s annoying:at 
times. On the other hand, John K. Winkler might have 
been on the Board still if he’d been able to eat a couple of 
ripes ‘when he called for-them.” 

“Who was Winkler?” I asked hopefully. 

My. Miller, the first mate of the Mohawk Chief, 
paused to light his pipe. There was no other passenger 
aboard and he had dropped into the habit of fetching up 
alongside me for a yarn in the evenings. The ship was 
making a steady fifteen knots through the tropic darkness 
of the Caribbean Sea. There were thirty thousand bunches 
of bananas in her holds, and I had just mentioned to Mil- 
ler that the steward had been unable to get me even one 
banana to eat. No one had remembered to bring on board 
a bunch of “‘ripes” for our own use. The cargo, of course, 
was all green fruit. 

__ “Winkler was one of the vice-presidents, or whatever 
you call them, of the company,” the mate explained, as 
his pipe began to draw. “For a while at the head of the 
shipping division. He may have been a great business man 
and all that, but he hadn’t enough sense to understand 
that you can’t run ships like banks or grocery stores. That’s 
a difficulty that arises sometimes when you have a big 
concern like this Universal Foods Limited owning its own 
fleet. The people who run the other parts of the business 
don’t sée that it takes a knowledge of ships and the sea, as 
tie as accounting, to do a good job with the shipping 

ivision.” 


It 
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“It sounds as if you hadn’t loved Mr. Winkler very 
much;” T said. “But how did the lack of a banana get rid 
of hime sk ee, We 

“Well, Pll tell you about it, though the banana 
trouble.was.really just the spark to the powder barrel, as 
they say» You see;.this. Winkler had been in chargeof the 
fleet for about five months when he. decided to take.a.voy- 
age himself, to see-the harbour arrangements. down here. 
He'd pretty well driven us crazy with circulars on how. to 
save paint or canned beans, and silly enquiries wanting to 
know why the bos’n’s job and the carpenter’s couldn’t be 
done by one skilled man with some deckhands under him, 
to'save decimal three of a cent per hundred miles run; and 
that sort of thing. And then he came south with us. 

“When he first came on board, he didn’t even know 
which end of the ship went first,” continued Miller with 
reminiscent chuckle. “That’s not as unusual among _pas- 
sengers as you might think..But a man who had charge of 
a fleet of ships might have been expected to know. the 
difference between bow and stern. I was.second mate in 
the Mohawk Chief here, and then, as now, we.were taking 
potatoes from Saint John to Havana, and ‘bringing back 
bananas from Honduras. Captain Barker was in command 
then. A good thing, too, as it turned out.” | 

_. John K. Winkler, according to the mate, was_an ef- 
ficiency expert, with a. face that was a: perpetual question 
mark. When he was not actually asking questions, his eyes 
clearly. showed a frowning “Now I wonder” behind his 
horned-rimmed glasses. Captain Barker disliked him from 
the beginning, 5 

_. Hostilities opened with.a bombardment. of questions 
from the vice-president. They concerned. everything from 
the percentage-efficiency. of the turbo-electric drive to.the 
brand of pickles stocked by the steward, but they were all 
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fired at the captain. .John.K. believed in dealing: with 
principals only, 29.00 

- Barker stood:it:forthe. first half-day, He was:a‘ quiet 
man, one of ‘those skippers who never ‘seemy to:be visible 
when there are passengers aboard, reserved:and: distant in 
manner;sternly following the old traditions-of.thesea, and 
worshipped by every man in his crew who had been, with 
him: a: couple of voyages or, more., Under: the-hatches-of 
his dignity-he stowed.a nice;sense“of-humour. 5.” 

It was simply the need to keep his job which made 
him answer the business man’s questions even for the first 
twelve hours; Berths were hard. to come by., Times.were 
bad for. shipping, and at,every port the river banks were 


full of vessels rusting on the mud. Captain Barker.was a 


magnifitent seaman, but there were mariy more as good 
sitting on pier-heads all down. the coast. — - 
_.. By nightfall, even his’ self-control’ could stand..no 
more. At a particularly inépt enquiry whith sounded like 
the beginning of a new series, he solemnly called up one 
of the ship’s boys. ws — 

“Mr. Winkler,” he said, “I’m afraid you will have 
to-excuse me while I give 4 little time to the navigation of 
this ship: But the boy hete will be completely-at‘your ser 
vice, if you will kindly address’ your questions to‘him” ~. 
'__ . Then he-stepped aside’ into his owt room and‘docked 
the door. :. nee iv sak 

John. K. Winkler made:no-reply at the-time, The 
door’ shit too quickly. Nor did’ he return to the attack the 
next day. In fact, for the rest of the'trip south he devoted 
himself-to other members of the’ship’s:company. Now and 
then, if he discovered something being done forsea’teasons 
in disregard -of his office circulars, hé would’ begin “to 
growl that'the captain ought to have. .: and’ then choke 
it down, remembering that stipport of discipline was one 
of the principles of his-efficiency system. a 
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By the time the vessel left Havana,. there was no 
doubt that the vice-president had- made up his mind that 
the captain was not-a capable “executive”. Then a little 
incident aroused his suspicion that the captain was not a 
faultless navigator either: - , . 

Tt was early in the afternoon of the middle day of the 
run across the Caribbean to Puerto ‘Tegulca ‘that Wink- 
ler’s ‘curiosity turned to navigation. He asked: the third 


officer to show him-on the-chart exactly: where they were 


at that moment. 

The young nian placed a finger on the paper and 
waggled it in a short zigzag. According to the noon posi- 
tions, he thoight, they must be somewhere about there. 

“But the exact, thé precise position, 1 said, Mr. 
Jones,” the vice-president insisted severely. He took up 
and opened a pair of dividers and handed them to the 
officer, evidently expecting him. to use the needle point 
as ‘indicator, . : 

Mr. Jones took the instrument, smiled sunnily, and 
laiditdown. 

“Only a very young navigator,” he explained, shak- 
ing his head gravely, “would attempt to plot the exact 
point like that.” Mr. Jones was twenty-one himself. “Let 
me-tell you a-well;known. story, Mr. Winkler, sir. There 
was once a. very youthful third mate who took his obser- 
vations, sharpened a hard pencil, made a minute-dot on 
the ¢hart, and. remarked. that his. dot showed the ship’s 
position, pre-cisely, gt noon. Then’ the second mate came 
into the chart:room,.made a rough ¢ross with a blunt:pen- 
cil,,and.said: ‘We're there.’ When. the first mate arrived, 
he. put a ring round the marks and was satisfied it showed 
their position. pretty well. Finally the captain looked: in, 
put the flat palm:of his hand over the ring and'said firm- 
ly: ‘Quite-right, that's.oux noon position.’ So you see, sir, 


ee 
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navigation. is to be considered as an art rather than an 
exact science,” . 

_.4f John K; Winkler had been looking about. him, he 
might have been interested in the twitching movements of 
the: quartermaster’s ears.as he stood before. them at the 
wheel. Instead, he was still gazing horrified into the third 
mates innocent feqtures when Captain Barker happened 
to.walk in. — . 

Winkler turned, to. him and sprang what he evidently 


considered a cunning trap question. 


_ “Captain Barker, will you show me the exact position 
of, the ship just now? This young officer seems a little bit 
vague ory the subject.” 

The. captain swept .a finger-tip through a two-inch 
circle on the chart and remarked that they were there- 
abouts. Mr. Winkler choked and left the bridge. 

Even then, the mate told me, they might have got 
home without an open break if it hadn’t been for the 
banana.difficulty, The Mohawk Chief was due to.load at 
three different ports that trip. They took aboard about 
nine. thousand bunches of fruit at Puerto Tegulca, and 
then went along. the coast to San Clemento. Tt was dur- 
ing that short run that the vice-president of the company 
asked for a banana and was told there wasn’t such a thing 
in the ship. As usual, of course, the steward had forgotten 
to get a bunch of ripes at Tegulca. 

Winkler lost his‘temper then and told the steward 
with fluency and precision what he thought of the running 
of his department and how long he might expect ‘to re- 
main in charge-of it: From that moment, too, he began to 
announce, decisions instead of asking questions. 

He was still fuming over the inefficiency of the cap- 
tain and all his crew-the next afternoon when the-ship was 
ready to leave San Clemento. It was a wild day, and it 
was only with great exertions that the consignment of 
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fruit hiad all been got into the holds and the hat ches bate 
tened down, Storms blow up quickly, sometim fala ere 
fatitudes and by five in the afternoon there was @ te af 
i . an Sy weg cl 
" The M eg Chief was annountéd ‘to sail for Ter- 
#ero at five, and when there. was fio sign Of et sesauctl 
about the bridge at five-fifteen, Winkler séuight out the 
2 stain for explanations of the delay. At oe a 
thbaftenr vook ‘him at an exactly ee oer 
James’s Street to the station, he-was ae a cess 
npenyegaeal deed a ae aie planes 
All ‘this. i “Bay; 4 ye : ~ tee eer 
erally ie Gears obese for business sciaacet cee 
y iild. be rio reason, in .Winkler’s mind, ‘why Salat i 
Fe his company should differ from the'admirable rai oa 
fashion. _ 7 ar at 
“I do nsider it advisable to put to sea in the 
ne: joe Captain Barker tdld Hata: Sie shall ae 
i the morning. ‘This ‘storm will have blown itself out by 
en.” . : Pe oe aoe, peti. 
as “But, Captain Barker,” expostulated we res Pe 
dent. “you cannot ghange our schedules Pe secbee 
company’s vessels are expected to. ae af. the advertis 
times. Our whole organization deman s it.” F : ee 
“Tf have to think of the safety of the ship, | aap 
ler,” the.captain replied. quietly. “Better,arrive nat 


late than not arrive at all.” ae . 
= This time Winkler’s wrath: boiled over. .. | 
“That. is-all nonsense, Captain Barker:. Even puri 
slight risk. we must keep foragers Soar gees : : 
ro and they have a right to 06: sported there a 
ee cass ee. There has been sufficient pel oa 
fact too much; ‘already. I insist that: you put: to 
once.” 
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I] 
For a whole‘minute the c 


aptain made no reply. Per- 
haps he was:thinking' of the two half-breed tabourers on 
the-forward deck who. co 


nstituted: the:passengers, He may 
have. contemplated. putting ‘this interfering business man 


in irons. His thought must beyond doubt have dwelt again 


on. the scarcity of seafaring employment. It is.true that a 
captain is supreme om board his own ship, but only for so 
long:as:his owners keep him in ‘command of-her._ 

At last he said gravely: “Very well.” Then he began 
to bark orders. - 

Things started to happen immediately. 

They were lying with the bow facing inland at a-ce- 
ment:wharf. Captain Barker cast off forward and held on 
to the hawser aft until the ship was. headed slantwise out 
into’ the ‘little-bay. Then he let go: everything and the 
engine-room telegraph clanged ‘f 


or full-speed. ahead. 
The Mohawk Chief swung round ina wide curve and 
forged-out into the gale. 


The next half-hour was. 
Winkler..'The captain had invited him. to ‘Stay on the 
bridge and watch the proceedings, and there ‘had been 
something in the seaman’s eye that had persuaded him to 
accept. 


Miller considered, he told me, that there were few 
skippers afloat who could have got. out without disaster. 
Once they were outside the shelter of the company’s.dock, 
the head wind tore into them, and there’ was’a: moun- 
tainous sea. running. The.rain was coming ‘down ‘in solid 
walls, as only tropical rain-can, so that the look-out man 
could not see twenty feet in front of him, 
Captain. Barker conned: the ship by instinct, appar- 
ently, heading for the gap between the pier-head and the 
outer buoy, or for where the gap might be in the impen- 
etrable-darkness of the storm. Every few-seconds the wheel 
shifted slightly in the quartermaster’s hands in obedience 


a trying time for: John. K. 
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to the captain’s orders, and presently they surged past the 
pier-head. John K. Winkler was violently sick as he sud- 
denly found the:stone wall of the pier almost within: reach 
under his right elbow, where he stood ¢linging to the star- 
board railofthebridge ee 

Through the blinding veil of water: they clawed out 
to sea somehow. Winklemstayed where he was, not daring 
to.attempt movement, until fifteen feet behind him:one of 
the'starboard lifeboats was abruptly smashed to splinters 
by a wave'that came over green amidships. Thevsplinters 
were ‘instantly whirled away into the black maw of the 
wind, ~ ee 

After that; Captain Barker sent, a.couple-of seamen 
to shift: the-vice-president’to: his room. ‘The room was not 
comfortable:that night and Winkler did not:steep. There 
was an inch of water on the floor when he went.in, and 
every now and then another gallon or: two-camie slopping 
down the ventilator to make it deeper, ‘The ship's motion 
was unusual, too; She seemed. to be making:-xepeated ef- 
forts to stand up on her. stern and dance a. fandango. 
Every ‘hour hisisteward appeared, tried to:bail out some 
of the water, and reported progressrto:the cowering pas- 
senger. ; ; | : 
At. midnight: they were ‘fifteen miles out to, sea and 
sidling coastwise ata safe distange,. By daybreak they were 
off Terrero,, but:it would: be some hours before they: could 
go alongside.. The: wind-was moderating as swiftly as dt 
had. risen, byt: the seas. weresstill running «pretty high 
There was.agood doctowat Terreroj which was lucky; be 
cause one of the firemen had been burned when:a wilder 
pitch than most had flung him.againsta furnacedoor, and 
the bos’n’s mate had broken:a.leg when they tried to clear 
away the wreckage of a second smashed boat, ~~ 

They had to anchor-off Terrero, and for three hours 
Winkler wag taught what rolling heavily really meant: At 
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last they gop alongside, having taken fourteen hours for 
what ‘is normally a three-hour run, and as they made fast 
Mk. Miller estimated thas waiting until morning to start 
would have. made them.onlysone hour dater in arrival. 

“We didn’t have so much trouble with thegreat busi~ 
ness executive coming north,” the:mate said, absently tak- 
ing up my tobacco pouch and filling his pipe-again from 
it. The radio operator passed along the deck, and there 
was an interlude while he gave Miller a quotation of the 
latest. price of some gold-mine stocks .on the Toronto ex- 
change. “‘A little investment I madé last trip,’ explained. 
Miller: plaintively. “A tip from. a friend. They’ve gone 
down, ‘though, twenty cents, and they ‘were-supposed itd 
go-up before this.” 

“Miaybe a-business executive would be handy just 
now to’advise then?” I suggested cheerfully: 

“Not that one, anyway,” was the reply. “Well, as I 
was saying when Sparks interrupted us, he wasn’t much 
trouble on the homeward voyage. Even after hé’d been 
ashore whilé we stowed the rest df the fruit, ‘it took him 
all the next day to rest up. 

“The skipper had a private radio message that day. 
It made a difference, quite a difference, as it turned out, 
though he didn’t tell. any of us at the time what was in it. 

“Then the next,day, when John K. Winkler felt well 
enough to.come oyt.of his shell again, the captain ordered 
him off the bridge and told him to stay in the parts of the 
ship Qpen.to passengers, Winkler was so astonished that 
he did what he was told, after promising Captain Barker 
that he should hear more about it when they reached 

.““When we docked, Barker told us he had made his 
last yoyage for the company, As a matter of fact, he had 
sentiin his resignation by radio, making Sparks hold back 


ar 
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any messages Winkler might-hand him, so as to be sure of 
gettingin first.” = 

- Mr. Miller paused so-long that I wondered if the 
exasperating fellow was going to ‘leave.the story: unfin- 
ished. He stood up and gazed‘astern, as: though fascinated 
by the Southern Gross, low in the:sky, beyond our wake; 

“But you said: Winkler left the company;” I reminded 
him atdast. . 

“He had to. You see, when Barker went ashore,.he 
got an interview with the president, and-handed him a 
sort of balance-sheet he had written out. It was in proper 
form, with debit and credit sides, you know, and: headed: 
Balance-sheet respecting shore official’s interference in the 
navigation of S.S. Mohawk Chief. On the debit-side, 
headed separately: Expenses incurred by obeying Mr. 
John K. Winkler’s instructions, there were several. items. 
TI can’t remember all the details now, but it began with 
replacement of two stove-in lifeboats, $5,800, and hospital 
and compensation for two injured men, $7,600. There 
were other repairs, oil fuel for eleven hours’ extra steam- 
a against hurricane, and so on, and the total was $23,- 
74650. 

“On the-credit side, there was just: Deck passage paid 
(two), $6.30. Below that was written: invisible assét ac- 
quired, education: of vice-president; $23,740.20, so it bal- 
anced nicely, like regular book-keeper’s work. 

“Mr. Winkler couldn’t offer any helpful comments, 
I gather, when the document was shown to him. So he-de- 
cided to yield to a long-standing urge to establish a 
publicity firm in Toronto. I suppose he thought there was 
a shortage of them there. . 

“Well, it’s time I turned in,” concluded the mate. “It 
might never have ended that way, though, if John K. 
hadn’t been so mad about not getting a banana that-he 
cut loose and started giving orders to the captain. They 
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learnt enough on the Board to replace him with a man 
who’s.been in shipping all his life, and it’s a good company 
to work fornow. | 

“The captain’s radio-message? Oh, that was to tell 
him.a bachelor uncle had died suddenly and left him a 
tidy little -business. that.owned: seven. coasting ;steamships 
in New Zealand. It-gave-him a nice feel of independence, 
you see.” 


Johnny’s War 


this silver tankard? About Johnny’s War?” : 

The old man chuckled. “Now that’s a story F could 
tell you, and none with. better knowledge,” he said. 

It was a fine afternoon in the late summer of 1847, 
a peaceful time:in the days of the young Queen Victoria, 
when a treaty had at long last been signed settling the 
troublesome disputes over the border between Her Ma- 
jesty’s territories and those of the United States. Geoffrey 
Turner’s father had moved to New Brunswick that year, 
on. affairs about the building of railways, for the first lines 
were already successful in England and construction was 


afoot in the North American colonies. One branch of the . 


Turner family had been established on that side of the At- 
lantic for some two centuries, first in Massachusetts and 
then in New Brunswick. So it was natural that the boy 
Geoffrey should spend his first summer on Turner’s Is- 
land, ten miles out from St. Andrews, in the Bay of Fundy. 

“Yes, I can tell you about that, Geoff, for it relates 
to an adventure of my own, here on this very island. 
Would you like to hear it?” 

“Very much, sir,” said the boy, and settled himself 
to listen. And here is the story, as Geoffrey set it down on 
paper out of a keen memory some time later. 


w * Ww 


Great-uncle John, you call me, but I was Johnny to 
my parents. then, of course, and just the age you are now, 
fourteen, when.it happened. That was in 1787, as it says 
22 
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on the mug there, four years after we came to settle here 


ort Turnér’s Island: 

You've heard how we United Empire Logalists had 
to abandon our lands and all property beyond what we 
could bring with us by ship when we preferred to live still 
under King George rather than accept the’sort of libérty 
the revolutiénaries offered us. Not liberty truly, but a 
mean tyranny it-was. on 

__‘My parents were among those who moved at first to 
the Penobscot, when it was believed that settlement should 
be on the Nova Scotia ‘side of the boundary. But in the | 
negotiations the rascals won their point that the St. Croix 
must be the border, so we dismantled all the houses we 
had built and loaded all the material in brig and schooner. 
In that manner we came here.td this St. Andrews region. 


My father had a grant of good forest land over by 
Chamcook, and this island, He determined on building 
his house here, for it was handier to.get, about by water 
then, The roads and the coaches that seem so common: 
place to you were only gradually established, later. 

Sixty-four years ago, but.I remember as.if it had been 
yesterday the morning in 4783 when we-landed here. My 
father brought me ashore with five.of his men, leaving my 
mother with the two younger children aboard the-brig in 
which w¢ had made the. passage, 

When he had decided whene.we should make the first 
clearing for the house, the men were about to fall to work, 
when my father held up his hand: “I-want Johnnynto fell 
the-first tree,” he. said, making a formal little speech:“He 
is like to livedonger than the rest:of us.and I hope he will 
be able to look back. in his old age on this:day and think 
it was.an honeur to begin the work-on a new settlement 
that: shall ever, I pray, remain loyal to King George: and’ 
his heirs,” _ 
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So I swung the axe and made good time-for,a: young- 
ster to: fell the tree. It was a birch, some: eight,or tiine 
inghes through. the:trunk. I had. the:more reasonto re- 
membes.that, too,.for a couple of days later, upon some 
misbehaviour of mine, my father cut.a handful of its twigs 
where it lay handy, and I became also the first boy on the 
island to get a. sound whipping for his.improvement. But 
by no.means the last — eh, Geoff? __ F 7 

So.we settled, but the first years were hard and un- 
certain. There was still argument about the St. Croix and 
which river was rightfully so called, and more about 
where the boundary really ran among thése islands. of 
Passamaquoddy Bay. Some of them changed hands more 
than once before all was settled. 

All through that troubled. time, and the strange war 
of 1812, when the people of both sides of the river swore 
they would not shed each other's blood, and almost to this 
day, the disputes went on. But with the treaty now signed 
on the negotiations between my Lord Ashburton and’ My. 
Daniel’ Webster we may hope the boundary ‘is finally 
drawn. And long may our ‘young Queen Victoria. hold her 
North American ¢olonies thus in peace. 

We were fortunate in having no serious attack but on 
the occasion cotnmemorated by that bit of engraved silver. 
In 1787, that was. 

It so befell that all our people were away in various 
voyages, save only the one serving-maid, Martha, when 
ona July day my mother had the great misfortuneto fall 
and break her leg: She must be taken by boat. to St.An- 
drews fora surgeon to attend her, and it.was like to be 
three. days before my father could get all arrangements 
made and be home again. 

We had four cows here, ‘and other livestock, so after 
some. thought my father determined that. he ‘must. leave 
me here: alone to care for them. A litter was improvised 
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and Martha helped: him:put my mother aboaxd the-boat, 
where, the girl ;would-tend her mistress while my father 
handled tiller and sheet. 

Before he cast off, my father gave me-my- instruc- 
tions, with word that if any serious trouble arose I.should 
hoist the flag on the mast by our house. That was. visible 
by telescope from the St. Andrews navy.wharf, where the 
commander was an old friend, who could be counted upon 
for the favour of having the lookout train his glass on our 
island every watch. If the flag were seen, my father would 
come or send at once. Otherwise, if I should manage with 
success, he. would complete his dispositions on the main- 
land and I should ‘see him again in three days’ time. 

I had no trouble with the milking and feeding that 
evening ‘nor afterwards. — 7 

~ It was the next morning that I'sighted a strange boat, 

sailing a course that looked to take her past our‘south cove 
a cableé length out, and so up the bay. As she disappeared 


_ behind Pine Point I could’ see’ there were three or four 


men aboard. Halfan hour later I looked ‘out to see what 
course she would steer after crossing the cove and round: 
ing Spruce Point beyond. I watched for a time, but’there 
was no sign of the boat. That could only mean that she 
had put in to:the beach. So it'was needful that T' should 
go and see what was afoot, and I took cautiously’ a path 
through the woods to reconnoitre. 

' When f came to a-spot whence I could Jook: out‘from 
concealment in thick bushes, I saw that’theré were'three 
men ashore; ‘Two: of them were in milifary. Attire; some- 
what worn.and dirty, ‘truly, but recognizable ‘as- thé uni- 
form of militia: from. the State :of Maine, ‘The silver- 
buttoned: green coat'and black tricorn of the. othershowed 
him for a civilian. . 

A. moment's reflection brought: me.to.the:conclusion 
that somehow word had reached them of: my father’s land- 
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ing at’ St, Andrews apparently with his whole family, and 
the occasion seemed ripe for a seizure of the island. They 
were belike an advance-guard -for' an oceupation in 
greater forcebefore long: » ane 

I must get my troublé flag hoisted, and bring help to 
overpower them. First, though, ‘I thought I might spoil 
their freedom of movement: et 

They had tied theif’ boat to a rock on the side of the 
cove where I was, and were busy chopping at some trees 
on the far point, Some casks and othet gear were visible 
in the boat, but only one chest, which was of the ‘kind 
soldiers then used for stote of powder and ball, had been 
unloaded: Over it lay a couple of boat cloaks. 

So I worked my way down, keeping ‘well hidden, to 
the rock, where, out of, sight, I might sever the rope and 
set their boat adrift. To make.it seem an accident, I went 
at it slowly, cutting fibye, by fibge with my knife, so that 
when the rope parted no on¢ would see other than. a 
frayed, broken end cyt-through by frictien against a sharp 
edge of rock, - : . ae 

When. I severed the last strand,.the boat moyed at 
gn¢e.on the.ebb, and I well. knew. that, with the rip-tide 
across. the cove in ten minutes she would be half a mule 
away on,a course for Grand. Manan. 

Then I got back into the thick bush and looked again 
at the invaders. ‘They had been lopping branches from a 
sapling that, stood. somewhat “apart on, the point, It 
seemed their intention.to. improvise a flagstaff, and even 
as.} watched they hauled-up an American flag, 

A moment later there was a shout; and:all turned and 
began: to.run back along thé. shore: They had:séen their 
boat drifting. : 

T-moved awayssilently by the woods: paths I knew so 
well; to:get back to the house and hoist my flag: Then the 
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thought struck me that first, while the attention of the in- 
yaders was wholly on theirdost boat, I could work my way 
round by Spruce Point and haul down thatoaccursed flag 
waving with such effrontery over this portion of His Ma- 
jesty’s territory. 

‘It was then that I encountered defeat in my .cam- 
paign! Tae 

¢My reconnaissance-had been insufficient. Just as I 
reached out to cut the halyard, a heavy hand clamped: on 
my shoulder and I found myself a captive. There had 
been a fourth member of the landing-party, and-it was 
this individyal,.retyrning from-some scouting of his own 
in the woods,.who had.come upon me from a, direction I 
had not watched. I tried to twist away from him,. but 
could not succeed. The American was a tall fellow, with 
agrip of Steel. 

~ Ina few minutes I found. myself in the midst-of the 
group of them. Fortunately fox my hide.they had-no-sus- 
picion that the severed rope was anything but the acci- 
dental: resultiof friction against the rock, and.in fact my. 
captor, who seemed to be in command, roundly rebuked 
the other civilian, asthe one who had made fast their boat 
so faultily. 

The.leader questioned me sharply about my ‘presence 
oe the family had left, and presently began to issue 
orders, © 

“I had been minded,” he said, to, wait until Han- 
cock-arrives with the main party. tomorrow befoye taking 
over the Turner housé: But:now. by ‘this. camelessness. we 
have Jost:our means of shelter and: provisions. You two” 
—this was to the-sdldiers—“make:a thorough .reconnais- 
sance of the island. *Tis but a mile and. three-quarters or 
so in length, so you should make sure in.an hour that:no 
one else has been left-here. You, Jem, take-up the chest 
and follow me.’ 
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With that he.untied the fathom of: zope. left .on:the | 


rock and made it,fast round my. waist, took! up his:cleak; 
and with-a firm’hold on the rope ordered me. to ‘walk 
ahead towards the house. — 

When we arrived at the house, my captor had’ Jem 
set: down his burden and take over the holding of my:rope, 
while he himself explored the buildings and the immedi- 
ate surroundings. Frantically I cudgelled my brains. for 
some means whereby to get my signal of distress. hoisted. 

if. only they would leave me-unguarded for a quarter of 
an. hour. . 

After a while the two American troopers returned 
with the report that the island was entirely clear-of other 
human presence. 

“Well, my boy,” said the.leader to me:then, “Iwill 
untie you, but don’t try any tricks. Tomorrow J will. find 
some way to dispose of you. Send you by our vessel to Ma- 
chias perhaps, and you can. be sent back to the ‘boundary 
from there.” 

“Tomorrow, sir,” I said, “when my father. returns, it 
is you who will be removed from. this island. This isipart 
of His Majesty’s colony of New Brunswick, sir, and you 
have no right here.” 

The American laughed. “I make-no doubt -you have 
been so taught, boy, but .that is wrong. This island is 
rightfully part of the sovereign state of Maine, and we 
have now takén possession of it.” 

Inspiration came ‘to’ me then. “Your proceedings; 
sir,” I said, trying to sound as'cheeky:as I could, “seem to 
me more: like those of.a smuggling: party-than.of.a mili- 
tary expedition: You had. a flag, as I saw, but no doubt 
you.are ashamed, like the rebels you are, - to fly-it here 
where it might be:seen.” . 

That brought me:a sharp cuff on the side of the head, 
but it also brought a sharp order to Jem to-go instantly to 
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the cove and bring their flag to hoist on our lofty’ flagstaff 
by the-house. ee, ee 
__ -In fifteen minutes’ more Jem had obligingly set my 
distress-signal fluttering’ in the breeze! 

The invaders shortly decided they must eat and, go 
ing.into therhouse;: they took-me: with them: to.setve as _ 
kitchen-boy. So foria.time-I-was kept busy fetching: them 
supplies of: our good bacon :and. bread, potatoes and 
cheese,. and laying thestable for them. It. was as E did: so 
that my second and:best-strategem came ofa sudden into 
my.mind. | . 

_ From a:drawer I- took. four ‘silver. spoons, somewhat 
worn, that we.used for ordinary meals. It had indeed been 
an odd circumstance in our loyalist settlement that many 
were better supplied with good. silver saved from their lost 
homes than with the common utensils of everyday kitchen 
need. 

“No doubt your worships will wish to use the best 
silver,” I said then, in what this time I was careful to 
make submissive accents. “If -you will allow, I will fetch 
itup.? , 

“Oh ho,.-there is silver, you say?” exclaimed the 
leader. “I have a mind to see.it. Where is it kept?” 

“It is in a great chest in the cellar, sir,” I told. him, 
at the same time drawing aside a rug, hooked by my.aunt 
Lucy, that covered a trap-door in one corner of the. kit- 
chen. I pulled the trap-door up, and the American fol- 
lowed me down the steps. 

We had indeed a noble store: of silver, brought from 
the great housé in Boston. I raised the lid of the big oaken 
chest — yes, ‘the’same one you have often’ geen in ‘the 
pantry of this new house, Geoff'— in which all the best of 
it was kept. 

The American stepped up to it and by the light of a 
tiny iron-barred window above saw: the gleaming array in 
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the top tray. He uttered. a loud exclamation: of surprise 
and delight, and that, as I wildly hoped, brought the other 
three scrambling down, anxious, no$,to miss a. share of the 
loot, and not to let their commander: have.unrestricted 
first choice! , — ds oP ae 
They had no eyes fox meas I-shipped silently back-up 
the steps. I dropped the trap-door and hstily:shot its big 
iron bolt.:It was a stout bolt,-butithere were four men: to 
heave against it, so.toomake sure my prisoners should not 
force the door up, I set:about dragging sacks of potatoes 
and flour from the storeroom. We had plentiful supplies 
and I kept.at it until, with the bags:and-some kegs and 
other matters, I:must havehad.a ton-of victuals piled over 
the-cellar entrance. ; i 4 : 
Then I went outside and. hauled down’ the invaders’ 
hateful flag:and with a. joyous heart ‘an up “our own be- 
loved colours. 
Several hours later three boats sailing in company 
put-in-and tied up af our landing-whaif. You can imagine 
the excitement;with which I ‘had been watching from the 
moment they hove in sight. Two of them were navy’ pin- 
nates, and with théseamen in them wet fifteen oy twenty 
soldiers. -As’the tedeoats came~ashore' and formed up’ on 
thé‘beach, my fathér walked up thé wharf with a very 
splendidly-’ttired gentléman-ina plumcoloured coat with 
whité facings, white breeches, and a cocked hat: eee 
“What is happening here, Johnny?” called out my 
father. 7 a 
“Four Americans came to take possession. of..our is- 
land, sir,” I answered. “Two of them are.in.miljtary habits 
and the other two in ordinary dress.” —— 
“And where are these invaders?” asked the,splendid 
gentleman. =, . ae ore 
‘Thave shut them up in our cellar, sir,” I told him. 
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“?Pon my soul, Turner,” the gentleman exclaimed, 
“this sounds plaguily interesting. Let us hear the:story.”: 

“Fell us what happened; Johnny,’ commanded my 
father. “But make your bow first to Governor: Carleton. 
His Excellency is on ‘a visit to St. Andrews, and being told 
of the American flag sighted over our house was gracious- 
ly pleased: te come with us himself.” ; 

You.may think that I bowed low indeed to Governor 
Carleton, as. I began my:story of alk:that had come about 
that. day. . 

At the conclusionof the. tale the Governor patted me 
on the back and declaxed that:I had done mighty well and 
that my father might well be proud of his'son. . 

Soon the four invaders were out of the.cellar and on 
their way to the wharf between files of soldiers, Goyernor 
Carleton declared they should be magched to Fredericton, 
where.a time of waiting, until they. could be identified 
with due diplomatic protocol before being conveyed 
across the, bordey-again, might cool their enthusiasm for 
adventures:of invasion. 

_ The Governor stayed an hour and when he departed 
left the soldiers with their lieutenant to repel any further - 
attempt on pur island. ‘The reinforcements the American 
advance-guard had expected did indeed come the next 
day, but very promptly sheered off on seeing that we were 
garrisoned in force. 

_ And that’s the end of the story, save for ang little 
thing, Some two months later there came“for me a pack- 
age, Geoff; 4 present'from Governor Catleton himself. It 
was the little tankard you are looking at, and dn if he had 
caused his Silversmith to engrave thé words you sée: “This 
silver commemorates Johnny’s War, in which other silver 
helped achieve a: notable victory.” 


The Ivory Elephant — 


Peter Brent sat gazing at five: pieces of carved. ivory 
ranked:on the blotter of his wide, glass-topped. desk with 
the carved teak panels. He was-leaving that afternoon for 
Java and: Geylon, on what would probably be the-last: of 
the ‘buying trips that.had brought him fame and fortune 
asian art dealer, voyages that the war had interrupted for 
nearly ten years. ; 

His'friend George Morland, who had'.come down 
specially from Montreal to’say goodbye, looked’ too at-the 
ivories in admiration. He was impressed most by the 
beauty of a little carved elephant, a miniature master- 
piece. 


“Why go to Ceylon when things like these come to. 


you here in New York, Peter? And where did you get 
them? ‘They are‘feally exquisite, ‘all five!” 

“Seafaring man. Down on his luck, and wants to 
raise some cash. He had planned'to take these things home 
to Nova Scotia, if he ever got there. It is really good stuff, 
of course: You’re right, George. I shall buy most of it... 
all but that one piece, in fact.” 

Old Peter’s hand slid over the desk top and lifted the 
row of carvings one by one to the side, leaving the little 
elephant standing alone. 

“What's wrong with that chap?” .Morland asked. 
“I'd have said it’s the best bit in a remarkably. fine lot.” 

“It is. Maybe I ought to buy it, too. It’s: practically 
as good as my own elephant.” 

Morland stared at him. 
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“In alk the ‘thirty years P’'ve.been. coming in here, 
Peter, you’ve never had an ivory elephant in your cases «.:. 
and.yqu have the best:oriental stuff in the eastern: United 
States. So;. what:doyou mean, your own elephant? And 
anyway, when:you make-carved!ivory such.a.strong line, 
how come that you-never do have elephants?” . 

Peter Brent sat. musing a long minute. ; 

“Well, Pll tell you, George. Up to now Pye. never 
explained. Just let it stand.as anseccentricity. Never talked 
to. anyone. about jt before, even, but you’re my oldest 
friend, and when: I, sail for Java tonight, in search. of 
beauty once more, it’s-most likely my last. voyage.. 

_.. “You know, I grew up:on the coast, among seafaring 
people. My. most precious boyhood memories are of hours 
spent; in my old. grandmother's parlour,.A queér-shaped 
room, like a schooner’s jib, because the old house had been 
built.to fill a peculiar corner lot on an old, winding street 
in the little seaport. . 

“It was full of things brought home from. voyages, 
and that’s where I learnt beauty, In the Japanese screens, 
and the china, and the. carved ivory and teak and. ebony. 
No one explained much, but it soaked in, somehow. 

“And ‘You know it’s riot putting on ari aét, George, 
when T'say that the beauty of the:things in my stock méans 
mote to me‘than the money I’make by them:” A 

George Morland nooded’ in understanding. silence, 
and his friend went on. a 

“Theré’was ‘an ivory elephant that fascinated me 
above all. Nothing else even in that room of. tréasures 
matched it. In its three ‘inches of white-ivdry the ‘carver 
had put the whole ponderous strength of the animal, and 
its surging swiftness of: movement: Usually such’ things are 
better dotte'in a’static position-of rest; but this elephant 
was‘evidently on the move, with: trunk fling upward. be- 
fore it. Same.attitude as that one‘on the desk; practically: 
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f*}-wanted sto. own it more than anything I’ve ever 
seen Still do”. a 

Peter paused and lighted his pipe. 

“Boys don’t ‘think much of such’ eventualities, I’m 
sure,” he went-on, “but-I did often hopestrongly that in 
ime I would get that little elephant by my. 


some remote ti t 
grandmother leaving it to me in her. will.” © 
“And she didn’t?” ; 
“No ‘will. So it went to a cousin, who had. brought it 
to her in the first place; as a matter of fact, and he 
wouldn’t sell. I was well established by: that time, too, and 
able to offer him a-decent price. No-good. ; 

“I saw it in his cabin several times, when his ship 
happened to dock in New York. He was a:chief enginetr. 
Used'to remind me of Kipling’s McAndrew. But I always 
thought of it as my elephant, you see, and I’ve never been 
able to put any lesser specimen in my stock. This liftle fel- 
low comes closest to it, but it hasn’t got just the spirit, 
quite, the supreme rightness of mine. I always felt, too, 
that it would come to me some day.” . 

“Your cousin still has it, then?” 

“No. Dead, of blackwater fever,.in some wretched 
African port years ago: They sold his.effects on board,.and 
the man who bought the ivory elephant sold it to.a dealer 
in Singapore before I got on to its track. I went to Singa- 
pore then.” Pa oe. 
Morland looked at him, affectionate admiration in 
his eyes. . ; 

“To Singapore after one small ivory elephant? But 
yes, you would do just that, Peter.” 


“Must admit”, Brent chuckled, “that I picked up. 


some, other things on the trip that paid expenses and left 
mea few thousands over. But I probably wouldn’t have 
gone-if it hadn’t been for the elephant. 
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“Wu Chang was the dealer, but he’d sold it to a 
ship’s officer of: the name of Spangler. I trailed Spangler 
to Hong Kong, and then Jost track. He’d been put on the 
beach for being drunk on-duty or something, shipped later 
with a Chinese owner, and then vanished.” 

George Morland nodded in sympathy. He knew — 
something of the difficulty of tracing beachcombers. 

“I’ve made two voyages in the East since then, after 
getting reports of Spangler,” Peter went on, “but I never 
caught up with him, He probably hasn’t got it now, but 
this trip too is following the same gleam in the darkness, 
you may say.” 

“Your holy grail, eh, Peter?” 

Brent nodded, looked at his watch and arose. 

“Time I was going,” he said. “Awfully good of you 
to come, George.” 

A box on the desk buzzed and then spoke. Brent lis- 
tened, then said to tell the man he would take all the ivory 
except the elephant, and mentioned a price. The mech- 
anical voice indicated the seaman’s instant acceptance of 
a figure that was clearly generous. 

The dealer picked up the little elephant and walked 
out of his inner office with his friend. 

“Are you sure you would know your elephant now, 
after all these years?” Morland asked. 

“All through my education in beauty,” Peter Brent 
answered seriously, “that piece has been my guiding lamp, 
increasing in brightness. How wouldn’t I know it?” 

In the outer office, as Brent laid the carved ivory 
elephant on a counter beside a dingy seafaring man, his 
assistant was making out a form of receipt. With his old 
friend Brent passed through the swinging door to the taxi 
waiting to take them to the pier. 

With a “Sign here, please” the clerk held out a pen. 
to the seller of ivory. 
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That: individual reflected. Henry Sibley?: Howard 
Smith? He had used:.a. number of names in: the devious 
years of his passage from Hong-Kong to, New York, 
though careful: always:to keep the same-set:of initials. 

Better be safe. Younever knew with these legal docu- 
ments. In a slow; firm hand he set his name:to the receipt: 
“Horace Spangler.” - 2 . ne 


~ .Perseus — 


Readers belonging to the younger generations may 


find it difficult to credit the veracious narrative that fol- 
lows, Not that they are unfamiliar with the fact that' to- 
day the stone -age and the atomic age co-exist on this 
earth, but some of the details of airplané wotk may seem 
odd. It is necessary therefore to date the events of -the 
story. All this happened. soon after the end ‘of the First 
World War,-when demobilized ‘niilitary pilots were flying 
crazy contraptions.of bamboo, wire and varnished cotton 
in the most unlikely places, blazing the new ait trails from 
continent to-continent, and almost every week making the 
headlines with new great feats of navigation in the dir. All 
their adventures were utterly incredible but. they kept on 
happening. 


On a day in that post-war era there-was trouble in an . 


African kingdom. It was a realm:that had no.name in the 
atlases of the outside: world because the outside world did 
not know. it existed. It was hidden: within a roughly circu- 
lar range of mountains, in the best. tradition of unknown 
principalities.and lost worlds. as “es . 
“It is.most. unfortunate, Your Majesty,” ‘the. Chief 
Soothsayer ‘told. the King, “most unfortunate. But the 
oracles all give.the, same.answer. The only way to rid your 
land.of the dragon is. to sacrifice one of your daughters to 
him..After all; it was hardly to be expected that.any. other 
process would be-effective..It is, nevertheless, as I said, a 
most unfortunate affair.” . ; 
The. Chief Soothsayer sighed sympathetically. at: the 
end of his speech and tried to look a little less conspicuous. 
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He found that.it was rather difficult to melt into the back- 
ground in self-effacement, for he was wearing his official 
robes; They were-black, with large yellow stars all over 
them, and a sort of breastplate which looked like the five 
of diamonds. 

King Zalimba XIX seemed to think the affajr was 
annoying rather than unfortunate. This kind of thing al- 
ways made him angry. It was not that he minded losing 
a daughter; he had plenty of them to spare, and consider- 
able worry in disposing of them, anyway. But he did like 
people to act according to rule and precedent. Now this 
dragon was distinctly not behaving in the proper form. He 
had been given a daughter only last September, and here 
he was again with the March winds, although it was per- 
fectly well known that whenever the king’s ancestors: had 
given daughters to stop dragons ravaging the kingdom, 
one had always been a complete cure. It was a new and 
very unpleasant innovation on the part of this dragon to 
come back. Naturally the King was seriously annoyed 
about it. 

Canzo, the Fourth Assistant Soothsayer, had told his 
friend the Under-Keeper‘of the Royal Wardrobe, the day 
before, that he thought ‘the whole idea of sacrificing a 
daughter was unscientific bunkum. He said that dragons 
hibernated from September to March anyway, and that 
in the other authenticated instances of daughter-giving in 
the past history of the nation the theory had really never 
been properly tested, because always a stranger had ar- 
rived in time to rescue the princess and slay the dragon. 
Canzo thought strangers were perhaps the real antidote 
for dragons. But the conversation was overheard and re- 
ported to the Chief Soothsayer, who sent for Canzo and 
sternly advised him to stick to soothsaying and leave 
natural history alone, that is if he expected promotion in 
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So the King never heard of Canzo’s theories and after 
satisfying his anger with an order to the High Treasurer 
to reduce'the salary scale for Chief Soothsayers by twenty 
per-cent, he proceeded to satisfy his sense of precedent and 
order by instructing the Lord Chamberlain to‘arrange a 
procession of the first class and a full ceremony of daugh- 
ter sacrifice: for the next morning, following as far as 
possible the procedure of his ancestor, Zalimba I. 


The state procession on the following day was un- 
doubtedly a great success. The King remarked as soon as 
he reached his throne on the observation mound that he 
had never seen anything more satisfactory. In fact, he 
doubted if it could have been improved upon anywhere in 
Africa. 

This was actually always a safe statement to make 
about any ceremonial in his court, because since the great 
landslide in the Lone Pass, seven hundred and eighteen 
years before, no one had been able to cross the complete 
ring of mountains which surrounded his kingdom. So no 
one could really produce any reports or pictures to make 
a comparison. In fact, it was only a matter of tradition 
that there was an Africa, or anything at all outside the 
Circle Range. 


At about eleven o’clock in the morning the procession 
had reached the traditional ground for sacrificing to 
dragons and everything was in readiness. The princess, 
wearing a very simple, inexpensive dress of white silk 
without embroidery, was chained to a post by a long gold 
chain. There was really no need to waste costly fabric or 
elaborate work on a gown that-the dragon. would tear. to 
shreds .anyway. On the other hand, he would leave the 
indigestible chain and the Salvage Corps could recover it 
later‘on. Meanwhile it added an air of richness to the 
proceedings. 
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The King and: his court occupied . stands.on,.a low 
hillock about two hundred yards away. Between them and 
the sacrifice:post there} was 2.sort. of wadi. It looked just 


like an unobtrusive ditch between -two:insignificantcactus 


hedges hardly three feet, high. In. reality, though,-,the 
ravine was twenty-five feet wider than the record dragon 
leap,-and. its. depth was considerable. It was often, used.as 
training ground for the King’s army engineers.. They*used 
to practise making wadi-sides unclimbable there. 
The assemblage waited about threé.quarters of an 
hour’ before anything happened.. The band played some 
charming selections, but secretly the King was rather 
bored. by instrumental music. He liked to have one of the 
younger wives sing to him in the harem, at night, but. he 
had never really understood the principles of orchestra- 
tion, and he found himself quite. unable to appreciate the 
tonal differences between the ram’s horn and the ox-bone 
trumpet. So he was getting’a little vexed by the:dragon’s 
delay, and besides, he hated picnic lunches in public. 
Then quite a number of things happened in rapid 
succession. ate 
First the dragon appeared froma cave about half a 
mile away. 
Then the Third Assistant Soothsayer, whose special 
department was ornithomancy, reported excitedly that.he 
saw a new species of bird flying over Kango Mountain 
and coming towards. them. It would certainly prove an 
important “accidental”. a . 
The.dragon was in no hurry, but the bird apparently 
was. By the time the beast, which resembled a-dinosaur 
with rudimentary wings, had-advanced sauntering about 
six hundred yards, the bird had covered: the twenty-five 
miles from the mountain peak and was circling low .di- 
rectly over the post of sacrifice. By this time the sooth- 
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sayers, after five-minutes frenzied-argument, had decided 
that it. was not.a bird:at. all,:but an.enchanted kite; and 
that:in consequencedt was the duty of the. Second: Assisant 
Soothsayer to deéal-with it.. | 
_ The. Thing’s behaviour, however, became. more:..and 
more remarkable. It:wheeled, swooped. down towards the 
dragon and suddenly-spat thunder and: lightning, aimed 
straight at the:dilatory monster..At-the end of twenty-five 
seconds; during: which thedutiful Second Assistant Sooth- 
sayemestimated that.it:emitted: between.one hundred and 
one hundred.and fifty flashes, the:dragon:was just a:-heap 
of crumpled lizard-meat, and of no-further account.in the 
proceedings: . 
The:soothsayers reached:-a fresh: conclusion, that: the 
Thing was neither bird nor kite, but a flying dragon itself, 
of .a fire-breathing species. But it continued to act in a 
highly unusual and. unexpected manner. It rose. briefly 
higher-in the.air-again; turned round three times in:a low- 
ering spiral, and finally-alighted on the.ground, ran:a few 
yards along: the trampled flat:surface.and stopped about 
ten yards. from the. chained princess. , 

. The astonished crowd saw aman emerge and clim 
down. from: thé:middle of its ‘body. The soothsayers: re- 
verted, to the:idea that it was after all an enchanted:kite, 
but of ia: passenger-carrying model. - 

- King Zalimba had.no doubt: that this was. the.tradi- 
tional ‘rescuing: stranger,. though his. mode of arrival was 
distinctly: novel.. Still, as. strangers habitually. carried. en+ 
chanted swords and shields, there was no.reasom that: the 
King knew of. why this particular: stranger shdéuld not be 
carried by.an . enchanted kite. So he ordered -:the:Lord 
Chancellor, who, also: held: the equally well-paid post of 
Master of the Horse, to take half the cavalry. escort :and 
set, off on the seven:mile ride round the head:of the wadi 
to conduct’ the foreign-warrior to him. Affairs: were now 
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ing approximately according to precedent and the 


proceeding 
King felt that life was easier to deal with. - 

The Thingy however;-was still performing the most 
utterly unexpected tricks. The stranger: had: released the 
princess ina remarkably short space of time. (It was dis- 
covered later that he had cut through the-chain; doubtless 
with an enchanted sword; within an inch:of the post, too, 
which showed :a nice sense=of values, the court goldsmith 
thought,) Then, instead of waiting to be introduced to the 
King, he helped the princess to climb into the-body:of the 
kite, if it was.a kite, swiftly followed her, and in less ‘than 
a minute the Thing had risen high in the air and was fly- 
ing off as rapidly as it had come. In twenty minutes it 
disappeared as a speck over the mountain horizon in the 
south. 


w« a * 


“I always knew it might turn: out handy:to have a. 


machine-gun on the old bus,” said Captain Smith to him- 
self, as he found his bearings again :and:set his course-for 
Zanzibar. “You never know what may'crop up in the 
middle of Africa. But it was lucky I could cut that chain 
so easily with the pliers. Must be pure gold, to be as soft 
as that. Filing might have. taken too long if it had been 
iron and let me in for trouble in getting away with the 
girl..And I shall want her for evidence. With her to-show, 
what a.story for the Daily Planet! They'll get back the ex- 
penses of this solo flight from Timbuctoo +o: Zanzibar on 
that:alone. I can see the editor himself doing the only: pos- 
sible headline: “goth-century Perseus.” Captain: Smith 
had endured a classical education in an English public- 
school, so details of the:rescue in the old Greek legend 
came easily to his mind. ~ : 
The former ‘wartime ace half turned to look again at 
the princess sitting beside him. She seemed to be enjoying 
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her first experience of flight. Also she was fair, doubtless 
descended from some Caucasian slave of long ago, and 
she was astonishingly lovely. Captain Smith began to re- 
collect more details of the Perseus story .. . 


w Ww Ww 


Meanwhile, on the plain behind the Circle Range, 
miles away now, a very angry King was driving back to 
the palace. It was preposterous that the stranger should © 
vanish like that and not even stay for a week of feasting in 
celebration. Instead of coming to ask the King politely. 
for the hand of his daughter, with perhaps a nominal 
princedom over half the realm, the fellow had just stolen 
the princess like any robber baron, and with her about 
seven. yards of extremely valuable gold chain, which even 
the dragon would have left.. 

It was not that the King minded losing a daughter. 
He had plenty of them to spare, and. considerable worry 
in disposing of them, anyway. But he diddike people to act 
according to rule and precedent. 


The Black Step 


“But certainly, monsieur, the Chateau de Lanniec is 
well worth:a.visit.: Moreover, the walk-is charming.” The 
proprictor of the Hétel:des Voyageurs.et du Soleil: beamed 
expansively:as‘he spoke. It always pleased him tobe: con- 
sulted by his guests, and he. particularly:liked the young 
couple who had: :just.asked him: about the old chateau. 
They:were obviously on their honeymoon and: they had 
shown themselves so:delighted with everything in the-little 
Breton seaside-resort, including ‘his beloved inn. © 

Besides, they were Americans, rich Americans’ of 
course, who never bothered too much. to examine and 
translate the details of bills made out in francs. 

“Yes, monsieur, it will be a delightful: expedition for 
you:and madame. But,” he added: solemnly, “don’t Jet 
anyone else accompany you.” 

“Why not?” Ralton. asked, smiling. The advice was 
not very necessary but the innkeeper’s serious tone 
aroused his curiosity. 

“Well, it is like this. You will find that the garden of 
the chateau sweeps down to a stone terrace on the edge of 
the cliff, and from this terrace there are one hundred and 
seventy-two steps leading down to the sea. They are.cut 
in granite of the gray cliff-face. But the thirteenth step is 
of black marble . . . and there is a very queer.story about 
that. The old caretaker can tell you about it. He’s a real 
character. Oh! but with an aversion to large parties of 
tourists. Nothing will induce him to relate the story to a 
crowd. He will only tell it to single visitors or at most to 
a couple. And then, not always. It all depends on his:mood 
and whether he likes the look of the people who ask him.” 
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“Oh, I.must hear this mysterious. story,” .. broke: in 
Margaret Ralton. “What is it all about? Youtell it to-us, 
now!” : ba SiS 

'“Ah! but.no, madame. ‘You should: really: hear=it 
wherecall the events took- place. And then, no-one ‘can tell 
it like old Chaudet.” pene 

. “Its really.too bad, Monsieur Lemoine,” ‘she pro- 
tested: “You.go and get meall.keyed.up and dying to:hear 
something creepy, and then probably: the:old: chap will 
refusé to! saya word.” a) 

-. “Eh bien, 1 will.do more: You: take:this: card,. ma- 
dame, and if-old Chaudet hesitates, tell him ‘that Alphonse 
Lemoine especially: asks ‘him to.tell-you the: story. of the 
black step, and I have-no doubt he. will: do-it for you. He 
will nat, of: course, be.offended by a little:acknowledgment 
in cash afterwards. These.concierges‘of old buildings:are 
so very:badly paid:” - ei: : 

An hour later, after. what -had:indeed: proved ade 
lightful walk by the winding road: which Jed first inland 
tothe village and. then back to the coast. a mile:tothe 
westward, the: Raltons were: being: shown over. the cha: 
teau. The Chateau de Lanniec. proved to -be:a quite inter- 
esting: sixteenth-century ‘building. ‘The greater part was 
roofless: and falling to ruin, ‘but there was-still one wing 
in:habitable condition. In its rooms:was.a collection of old 
Breton furniture: chests, spinning-wheels,. carved and 
pierced oak fronts for the old beds that used-to be built 
into. the walls like ship’s bunks with sliding wooden doors. 
Somewf the:pieces-were reallymagnificent... > 

. The main: attraction. of the.old «chateau lay ‘in -its 
glorious. situation: Inland; the. sun blazed: somthe wild 
beauty of the heath, the Bretomdande. Seaward:theré was 
a wonderful view of miles:of rocky coast, broken by.an oc- 
casionablittle sandy bay: At the edge of the littlé:- headland 
near them, the visitors saw a stone balustrade enclosing 
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dropped steeply to the sea. . 
Here the old caretaker finally brought the young 

penple and leftrthem to admire their surroundings while 

1¢:sat down-on an-old stone bench to roll a cigarette. 

*Oh, look, Peter!” exclaimed Margaret:Ralton as 
they xeached the edge-of the terrace. ““There-.are thie steps 
Monsieur Lemoine:told us about. What a ghastly place it 
would be to.go down!” 

“Bit dizzy-looking all right,” agreed her husband. 
“Looks to me as if they must have been cut in an existing 
Jedge originally, that ran down there on a slant. Bit of a 
job.it must have been to carve all those . . .” 

“The special. stone is the thirteenth,” Margaret in- 
terrupted in thrilled tones. ‘‘We simply must get the old 
man to. tell. us. the story. P’m sure it’s about some terrific 
tragedy. Perhaps there’s a family curse. That. black stone 
looks positively: creepy set in there.” 

Ralton was gazing with fascinated eyes at the re- 
markable stairway. There were a dozen steps down the 
brow of the:promontory, then a turn, and below it a long 
flight climbing obliquely: down the face: of the cliff toa 
flat rock at the water’s edge eighty feet below. It seemed 
to have been a sort of landing place, wild-looking and dif- 
ficult, but where in.skilled hands a boat might.come.and 
go without: knowledge of any save the inhabitants of the 
chateau. 

The steps had: been chiselled out-of the solid granite, 
but just at the bend one had been built in. The:thirteenth 
step was of glistening black marble. Here the ledge jutted 
out at the.angle and there-was a sheer drop to the waves 
swirling round the boulders far beneath. 

“A good thing those iron railings have been put on 
the. outside of the steps,” Ralton remarked, turning to 
guide. “I can see they are modern. I suppose in the old 
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days people shad stronger nerves and didn’t mind such 
crazy places, But: isn’t there some story about the thir- 
teenth step, the curiqus black one there?” : 

“Yes, there is a story, monsieur,” replied the other. 
and went on smoking placidly, with the air of one who has 
completely answered: an embarrassing question. 

A picturesque figure, this Jacques Chaudet. He lived 
alone in the old mansion, and seemed part guide, part 
caretaker and part market-gardener. He still wore daily 
the old Breton costume, despising the modern villagers 
who kept it for festival use only. He sat there in broad- 
brimmed black hat with hanging ribbons, black coat 
adorned with strips of velvet, voluminous white breeches 
and on his feet wooden sabots which leaked straw round 
his. ankles. 

“Won’t you tell us the story, please?” Margaret Ral- 
ton asked, “Down at the-inn, Monsieur Lemoine said if 
we mentioned his name and asked you specially, you 
might tell us the history of the black step.” 

Old. Chaydet looked at them for a moment, then at 
his vegetable, garden, finally at the white stretch of road 
winding inland. 

“Eh bien,” he agreed finally, “I ought really to be 
attending to my garden, but I don’t see any more tourists: 
coming tg waste my time this afternoon, so I will tell it to 
you. None knows it better than myself, for I heard it often 
from my old grandfather, whose uncle was that steward 
to the Marquis of whom you shall hear.” © 

They sat all three on the semi-circular stone bench 
near the head of the steps and the old Breton began his 
tale. At first he ‘spoke. in a monotonous voice, as though 
entirely bored with what he was saying, but before long a 
note of personal appreciation crept into his recital, as if 
he himself had-been an actor in the strange series of events 
he recounted. —_—- 
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Chaudet began, “the-tenant-of-the homé farm.of the - 


Chateau here waé Jean Chaudet, whose nephew ‘wasmy 
grandfather. There’ have always:been- Chaudets. farming 
here, just.as ‘there were always.De Chateauforts in the 
castle until:the line ended..At.the time when:my story be 
gins. it was the fourteenth Marquis de. Chateaufort de 
Lanniet who was living here, together with his-only son, 
“Louis was a gay, hard-riding cavalier, then. about 
twenty-five and a breaker of hearts on his visits. to-the 
court in Paris. 
“Well, probably Louis thought the human béingé on 
the estate belonged to him like the’ cattle. Many of the 
nobility did at the time, though they were soon topay 
dearly for acting tod freely on such’ opinions. ‘Perhaps, 
though, it-was just youth and success that ‘stirred him . ; . 
or he fancied himself-in the rolé of Robert'the Devil. At 


all events, in the. summer of' 1785, when he'camé down — 


from Paris to spend some months on thé estate; he began 
to amuse himself: with Marie’ Renault, the ‘innkedper’s 
daughter. . . ns 
“Marie was the beauty of Lanniec, and it was under- 
stood. that the following year Shé'was to be married to 
Jean Chaudet, of the home farm. Moreover, it was not 
merely a business arrangement made by the. parents, for 
Jean loved Marie with ‘a deep and lasting love.” _ 
“And she returned his love?” murmured Margaret 
Ralton. _ mea oh 
“She did, madame,” the old man: replied, “but her 
love was not so lasting.. When the young Vicomte. began 
to meet. her daily in the woods.and walked with her, whis- 
pering intoxicating words, then. Marie forgot. her: farmer. 
Before long Marie had surrendered herself to: the irresist- 
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ible Louis; trusting: his promises and believing his love as 
genuine.as her:own: | “ 

“For two: months she lived ina paradise of delight 
- , +,and then of-course'came'the inevitable, the:so ordinary 
disillusionment. One morning Louis told her casually: that 
he-was returning to Paris the next day and was:unlikely to 
see her again. She would-not expect it, naturally. He even 
added brutally that he would send her a’ purse to: increase 
her dot to a figure that would make her farmer. forget 
anything he might have heard during the past month or 
two. 


“Marie kept a wild glimmer of hope until the mor- 
row. ‘Then she walked out to where the road: from the 
Chateau joins the main highway: for Rennes. There she 
waited for the Vicomte Louis. 

“He came; at the hour he had-told her he was to de- 
part .. and -rodé past as though he never saw her. 

“Marie sat an hour beside the road, stunned. Then 
she hurried ‘to Chaudet’s farm, poured out’ her story to 
Jean, rapidly, fiercely, and then in a flash. was gone. 

“It was useless to attempt to follow in the maze of 
paths in the wood. Jean Chaudet went down to her 
father’s inn to wait anxiously for her return. There had 
been that in her eyes which had made him afraid. 

“When she did not come back in the evening, .a 
search party set out. They:found her at last, dead, She had 
thrown herself from the cliff, near the hollow in. the gorse 
where she had oftenest gone to.meet her Vicomte. . 

“Jean Chaudet said little and went quietly.on with 
his farming. After-a time the villagers decided that there 
must have been nothing in the reports of his feelings for 
Marie, and. naturally the castle folk neither knew nor 
cared anything about his emotions. They only knew him 
as a particularly reliable and faithful dependent. 
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“The Revolution came. The changes were: slow 4o 
atrive in this corner of Brittany, and for long enough the 
old Marquis stayed on. at Lanniec, But in the end he was 
forced to flee the country and,the chdteau was deserted. 
The Vicomte Louis had been from: the first-with the army 
of the émigrés.on the Rhine.” . = . . 

“That would. mean that; theestate would. be confis 
cated, then, wouldn’t it?” enquired Ralton. .. | 

“Why, yes;monsjeur: [t-was, seized: and sold fox the 
bengfitof the public funds. And Jean Chaydet bought it,” 

“Chaudet bought'the chateau and the estate?” 

_ “It was not such a very big deal, you understand. 
Most of. the family’s,.wealth in. land.day elsewhere,.in 
Franee. And then the-farmer;.a careful man and a.skilled 
one, must have had considerable economies, . os 7 

“So. Jean Chaydet became, master of the chateau, but 
he made no changes thexe. Just: went on living:in his farm- 
house. No doybt he. did well enough out of his investment 
but there were po,signs of if. in his outward life 

“The years went by and. France, saw very many 
changes. ‘The Consulate came and then the Empire. But 
little was different in Lanniec, save that theré ‘was no 
longer a Marqui’’in the old chateau. Then oné day came 
the*news that the Empire was swept Away and France 
was. a monarchy agiin. With the King, the nobility were 
returning. 

“They came; anda hard time some of them had*to 
regain possession of theirdands, But there‘was no difficulty 
at Lanniec. Thé old Marquis had died in London thé year 
of Austerlitz:and ‘it-was:‘the Marquis Louis who rode into 
the village-one‘afternoon to find out what had: happened 

tohisoldhome. . . : : 

“Well;:he' had not been more than. an hour-arrived at 
the inn before Jean.Chaudet wasishown: in: The farmer 
handed Louis a bundleof.parchments, the title deeds of 
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the estate, with the xemark that Monsieur le Marquis 
would find everything untouched at the chateau.” 

“What a magnificent gesture!” exclaimed Margaret. 
7 “So the Marquis thought,” sighed the narrator. 

Amazed, he was, and delighted too, you may be sure. He 
offered:‘money, wanted the.old man to take at least part 
of what he-had paid for the property. Jean Chaudet 
looked older than:he was, actually. But not a sou would he 
take. sy wig ae eee out ot the land, he said, and 
anyway he had only bought it to hold in stewardship for 
the old family, : ee 

“One thing only would he.agree to, that he was to 
become actually steward of the estate as well as continu- 
ing his tenancy of the. home farm. . 

_ “So the Maxquis was followed soon. by his lady and 
their.sqn, asilent young man, who spent.much of his time 
sitting .qn the rocks by the sea,-reading the works of Mon- 
sieur de Chateapbriand: There might have been no Revo-~ 
lution, so peaceful was life at the Chateau de Lanniec for 
the next three years. 

“Then, suddenly, tragedy broke that peace of th 
Chateaufort family. a . ° 

“Onesummer morning, the 16th of June, 1818, tobe 
precise, the young Vicomte:slipped.on those steps and fell, 
just at.the bend there. It was flood-tide at the time and 
the poor young man was.drowned before help could reach 
him. Old Chaydet, who.happened to: be on the terrace, 
pruning some shrubs, actually saw the accident, but was 
powerless to do.anything.” 

“How terrible!’ exclaimed the listeners. The old 
Breton caretaker had given a queerly dramatic turn to 
this part of -his tale. 

“At the thirteenth step, too,” Margaret murmured. 
“T've always believed that-superstition, though.” 
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as it always’is.” a 

“Coincidence there may have been in that: event, 
Monsieur,” the old man went on quietly. “Coincidence 
there surely was to come, as you shall hear. 

“The Vicomte’s death was a bitter blow to the Mar- 
quis, for it meant not only the loss of his onlyson, but the 
end of the direct line of the family. He could hardly hope 
for another heir, and he hated the distant cousin who 
would now inherit the estate and the old title. 

“It was not long before people noticed that the Mar- 
quis was aging rapidly, and the servants could testify that 
he was drinking to excess. 

“Madame la Marquise thought only of the loss of her 
son. Always she had understood him better than his father 
did. She had hoped to see‘him some day a great poet, and 
he had been her consolation in many jonely hours when 
the Marquis was occupied with business... or other 
ladies. 

“Daily she walked on the terrace, looking out over 
the sea that had’so cruelly taken her boy. Every-month, on 
the fatal 16th, she climbed sorrowfully. down the steps and 
placed a wreath on the waves in his memory. Then she 
would return to pass hours in the private chapel. 

“So, a year after the disaster, Jean Chaudet stood on 
the terrace as he always did, watching that sad descent as 
the Marquise slowly carried her:wreath towards the sea. 
Suddenly he uttered a cry of horror. A gardener who-was 
working round the angle of the building rushed up has- 
tily. The old steward could only point speechlessly to the 
steps. 

“Later, when the dead body of the poor lady had 
been brought up from the rocks, Jean Chaudet was able 
to tell brokenly that his mistress had just reached the 
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thirteenth step when she, like her son before her; had 
stumbled and fallen over the edge. of the precipice.” 
“How-awiul!” Jt.was Margaret Ralton who spoke. 
“But how could anyone. refuse to believe in unlucky thir- 
teen after hearing that?” . oo 
“Well, I still refuse to. believe in anything of the sort,” 
Peter maintained firmly. “It wouldn’t even need to be a 
coincidence. If the Marquise was going down there on 
such an errand, on the very anniversary of her son’s death, 
what would be more.likely than a sudden faintness as she 
reached the fatal spot? Or even an impulse to end her 
sorrow by going to join her son?” . 
The sun was touching the ruined chateau walls with 
crimson and gold now. The old Breton rolled another 


_ Cigarette as he resumed his story. 


“The disasters were not yet at an end. Another year 
went by, a.year of gloomy. drinking in solitude for the 
Marquis. He had been completely broken by the double 
tragedy. 

“As the terrible anniversary drew near, he seemed to 
rouse himself, and a word dropped by the steward took 
root in his mind. He made up his mind that on the.16th 
of June he would do as his dead wife would certainly have 
wished, and place a wreath himself on the sea at the foot 
of the cliff, as she had been accustomed to do. : 

“When the unhappy morning ‘had shown a wild red 
dawn across the lande, Louis de Chateaufort went-out to 


‘descend the dizzy stone stairway to the sea. He ‘was ac- 


companied by‘ his old steward, who carried the flowérs. 
“Before the Marquis had got down more than a-score 
of steps, he heard the voice of his retainer behind him call 
abruptly: “Monsieur le Marquis!’ 
“The nobleman. turned quickly to. look up.at.the-old 
man:a dozen steps above him. There had been something 
sinister in the tone of that call. 
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““SWhat is it? he asked. 

“Monsieur le Marquis; snarled his steward, “does it 
not strike you as strange that’ Monsieur le Viedmte and 
Madame la Marquise should die inthe sameway, or the 
same date... the day Marie Renault killed herself thirty: 
five years ago?... Ah, you remembet now, do you?... 
You never even thought, maybe what that meant'to me, 
who loved her first . . .’ 3 

__ Ghastly comprehension began to dawn ‘in the eyes 

of the Marquis. He saw it now... . Chaudet had been the 
es when his son-first, and then his wife, had been 

“Yes,” went, on Chaudet inexorably when he saw 
that look, ‘you are right. They were the. beginning of my 
revengecand now...” |. a 

“The Marquis dashed wildly:up the steps,.tugging sat 
his sword. Jean -Chaudet:stood: motionless, But: as; his 
enemy's foot touched the thirteenth step, he pulled sharply 
at the projecting point of rock. The step dropped outward 
and the:lastiof:the Chateauforts was hurled to:destruction 
in the surf farbelow.” - ee 3 

The two Americans:sat-silent a moment before Ral- 
ton murmured: “What'a Scheme!” * 7 

“An artistic revenge, was it not, monsieur?”’ said the 
caretaker, smiling now, 

“There was certainly a polished completeness about 
it. All the same it’s horrible, even to -hear about it now. It 
makes me feel that just atthe moment I-wouldn’s want to 
go.down the steps there, even with. those railings added.” 

“T think it’s just too thrilling!” sighed Margaret.“But 
there-must.be a little bit more. ‘What. happened to your 
ancestor; ‘Monsieur Chaudet And. how:was all this found 
out?” 
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“There is:just-a:little more, madame, the natural and 
simple -cpilogue; Jean Chaudet walked back into the 
castle, wrote down: a full account.of how the had bought 
the estate simply. to prepare his revenge, foreseeing that 
the nobility would return some day, how he had.contrived 
the mechanism of the pivoted step, and. how, when the 
émigrés came home, he had carried. out his scheme: He 
signed the paper and then went out and walked for the 
last. time to the hollow in the gorse where Marie Renault 
had ended. hew life so many years before. 

“There-at last he went to join his beloved in the 
waves, 

“When the distant cousin came-to, take possession of 
the castle;: hesfound the mechanism of the step just as 
Chaudet had described it-in his confession; and of course 
he had it destroyed. The step of granite that the steward 
had so cunningly contrived to match the others: was taken 
out, and the new Marquis had that black marblevstone 
sebin to serve;as a memoriah So the thirteenth step is for- 
ever sadly prominentya-remindenof a tragedy that ended 
an old family.” ‘. 

The Raltons gazed a while once more at.the. glisten- 
ing black step thatsseemed to bring before their very eyes 
thewision of Louis de:-Chateaufort falling, sword in hand, 
to, his death. ‘Then they turned to begin their walk. back 
through the sunset to their inn, . - 

“Isn't he a picturesque old figure?” said Margaret, 
smiling as they looked back at old Chaudet. “It’s abso- 
lutely:like:an Elizabethan sailor’s costume, that old Breton 
dress, isn’t it?” 

“Yes, I suppose we all did look like the Boyhood of 


- Raleigh picture. sitting there. But we certainly got the 


story all right. After all, there’s something about a true 
story told on the scene of events...” 
“You gave him something, Peter?” 
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“Of course. Ten’ bucks, or ‘its equivalent in francs. A 
bit off our usual scaleof tips; but as-I told ‘him, it:wasvery 
decentiof ‘the old guy ‘to take so. much time and trouble.” 

“So. it-was, darling,” agreed the girl.““Pity we'haven’t 
found'someone like:that at every old:chateau. There: must 
be. simply heaps.of interesting stories and legends: if the 
right’ people were available to. tell. them. Descendants of 
old retainers, like that dear old Chaudet there.” 

_ ‘Old Chaudet had stowed away the generous tip in a 
battered wallet and was at the moment entering ‘the 
amount in a little notebook with a stub ‘pencil. 

“After all,” he chuckled to himself, “it’s a good yarn 
and worth the money every time.” 

It was certainly getting-the money year after year. 
Long ago, before’ the war, when his nephew, who was.a 
journalist and often wrote fiction on the'side, had madé 
up'the story for him, he had been quite happy with. three 
hundred: francs. in payment. Henri Larivey;.:the:mason, 
charged him 480 francs for the job-with the marble ‘step. 
It had seemed a big amount to invest at the.time, but the 
first season had brought it all back, with a: little profit. 
Now it brought him every summer a considerable income. 
True, he had to pay that greedy Alphonse Lemoine at the 
inna commission for ten per cent for sending him the tour- 
ists and. priming them to ask for the story. It was;: all the 
same, a good business, quite a profitable business. © 


The Far, Far Better Thing 


Johnny, Winters retired when he was thirteen. He 
didn’t actually need to work any more, for he had made 
eleven million dollars, most of which his parents looked 
after for him, in a screen career that had. begun with a 
dazzling performance in a Little Lord Fauntleroy role 
seven. years before. 

_ So Johnny and his dependent. parents were.not likely 
to, starve if he quit the screen. Moreover, he had reached 
the awkward age when he.could.not really be. effective as 
a cheeky or adorable or pathetic kid. in velvet. pants and 
lace collar, or even in modern dress, and would not for 
a space of several years:be able. to plunge into.romantic 
hero. parts. It was a. wise move when Mr. and Mrs, Win- 
ters decided to place him in a boarding school where he 
would have time at last to learn to be-a boy and have some 
fun in a normal school life. They themselves were going 
on a two-year luxury world cruise. 

Carleton School. is an old foundation that was first 
opened in-what was then a.small-city, but.moved-out into 
the country about the time of Confederation, and:occupies 
mellow brick buildings with pleasant, tree-shaded: playing 
fields around: them on the shores ofan Ontario -lake. 


_ Johnny’s: parents were both originally from: Canada. At 


Carleton the education provided is: old-fashioned. Some 
have called it practically mediaeval. It is. all:copied from 
English models.. Boys attend chapel services twice. a day, 
they play cricket instead of.baseball in the short summer 
term, and the methods of discipline are of the-nineteenth 
century pattern. 
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Johnny took to the Carleton School way of life easily 
enough, but for the first weeks he felt that he was not ac- 
cepted. Some ‘matter of insurance en his precious person 
had led to the headmaster agreeing to speciat-conditions. 
He was-an understanding sort of man whe knew hew:dif- 
ficult life would be for this unusual boy trying to-become 
ordinary. Time would help, but ‘meanwhile Johnny would 
not play football and he would have somée-special tuition 
to fit him in to; the curriculum ofhis form, ‘ - 

There: was nothing unusual ‘at all about the two boys 
who were room-mates:with Johnny. Harry Maxwell, com: 
monly known as “Trigger”, was a tough, cheerful ‘red- 
headed youngster with a bulldog sort of face. Holland 
Smith, who had inevitably acquiréd the nitknameé 
“Dutchy”, was. rather tall, «dark-haired type with the 
face of a quiet, scholarly nature, ‘but deceptively: strong 
when the need was for physical exertion. 

In’a couple ‘of days the three were firm friends. 
Trigger and Dutchy were helpful; too, without. being self* 
conscious about it! The céaseless torrent of questions from 
their new companion rather amused them} but they al- 
ways had:answers- ° re 

“You see,” explained Johnny, “I must learn people 
as well as the things in books.:An ‘actor :must know how 
people.think and he must get:a widéwariety of:experience 
if he is.to be, good:” 

It was at the end: of :the-first-week that Johnny ‘in- 
nocently: asked :the other ‘two:for advice'on becoming in 
the eyes ofthe crowd what back home. he would calla 
“regular guy”. A:normal member of :the-herd, his tutor 
might:have:called it. - a: 

Trigger Maxwell offered: suddenly: a brilliant plan. 


“You-can’t:show yoursstuff in games,” he said. “But — 


you. could: show: you-were<enterprising and. adventurous 
what words I pick up associating with a brain like Dutchy 
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Pa _fvaliifying or membership in the Leather-seat 
ub; : 

“What's that?” asked Johnny. 

*“Tts: members: are those who have. had their hides 
tanned, of course. Qualification is gained. by: receiving in 
not:more than, twe sessions with the -housemaster or the 
Head; a minimum total .of six cracks with the cane.” 
‘Trigger’s father is.an eminent Q.C, and his som already 
likes sometimes.to word things with a legal tone. 

| “The way to get beaten, of course,” Dutchy put in, 
ao break a few school rules. as conspicuously as pos- 
. le.” . 

“Well, Tl try it,’ Johnny declared. at once. “It 
sounds unpleasant, butas I’ve told you guys, an.actor must 
suffer as well.as enjoy life, if he’s to do tragit roles. And 
I want to do Hamlet some day.” 

Johnny Winters did not find martyrdom easy to at- 
tain. His first-attempts ‘to be noisy in class, to omit some 
part ofsevening study assignments, to be late for morning 
school or chapel brought only annoying small penalties in 
the. way of writing out “lines”, doing extra:drills or attend- 
ing special study periods. ae 

‘He tried one afternoon the heroic expedient of ar- 
ranging some thumbstacks point upwards on the history 
master’s chair; but that alert -young man spotted them, 
swept them up in a broad hand:and asked who had been 
so foolish as to put them there: Johnny admitted the of- 
fence with prompt.but rather nervous eagerness, but was 
merely told not-ta:be.a silly little boy again: In 1897, the 
history. specialistexplained, in mock history-note manner; 
@ master sat on. some:thumb-tacks so: placed, but no sone 
had been so rashly. unobservant since. then, and the. trick 
was: unlikely ever-to succeed again. 

_ Johnny felt crushed and the rest of the form laughed 


brightly. 
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. -Aftersfour futile days of.effort, Johnny: grew. tired of 
it and gave up looking for trouble. So naturally trouble 
came without being’sought on the fifth day. 

Tt:was.a'Saturday, and with a couple of hours to spare 
after watching the others play football, Johnny persuaded 
Trigger: Maxwell to show him the road:to Long’s Creek. 
A tutor ‘had ‘early got the boy keen on bird-watching, and 
the:science master had mentioned. casually that there were 
three great blue herons along the creek. The place was a 
mile out of bounds, but the expedition seemed safe 
enough. Their housemaster, Mr. Rhodes — inevitably 
known by the generic name of “Dusty” — was a man of 
fixed habit. He took a walk every afternoon, but his routes 
were predictable. On Wednesdays he did the Long’s Creek 
round, but Saturdays he went always by Churton village 
and the lake. 

It was therefore an unwelcome surprise for the two 
boys when they turned a bend in the creek road and found 
themselves face to face with Dusty and a stranger, who 
proved later to be a college friend on an unexpected visit 
... and old cronies on first arrival were always taken to 
see the valley view. 

Mr. Rhodes looked at the two disconsolate youngsters 
and demanded to know what they were doing there, well 
out of bounds. Johnny Winters explained about the her- 
ons. 

“Did you know you were coming out of bounds?” 

“Yes, sir.” 

“Very well. Maxwell, I am sure, knew precisely what 
he was doing when he brought you here. You, Winters, 
will copy out in legible. good writing to the best of your 
ability one. hundred lines from your Virgil. Maxwell, as 
the older leading a new. boy astray, and by no means:a 
first offender, will come to my study at eight this evening 
for a caning.” 
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“But, sir...” began Johnny, only to be silenced with 
a glare and-a.trumpeted command: “Do not presume:to 
argue with me, boy.” Then in:a suddenly milder.tone: 
“You will not do any harm by extending your misconduct 
another ten minutes.. The herons are just. round: the next 
bend. Go on and see them and then get back to school.” 

The master strode away with his friend. 

As they returned-from chapel after supper that even- 
ing Johnny took his other friend Dutchy aside for consult- 
ation, and on getting a promise of his support-set. to work 
to implement a plan that had come as an inspiration in 
the midst of sad thoughts half an. hour earlier. 

As.the three of them began:to get out books for 
evening study, Johnny announced.he had a proposition to 
put to Trigger, but he needed a solemn. pledge of secrecy 

irst. : 

“The situation”, he explained when assured. of -con- 
fidential attention, “calls for some acting... and I’m an 
actor. It was my affair this afternoon, but Dusty wouldn’t 
listen. So the thing is for me to put one over‘on him by 
taking your place, Trigger, see?” 

“How can you do that?” 

“Easy. I’ve got a wig in my make-up box:that’s just 
the flaming ginger of your hair: And with the frecklés and 
that.mark of an old cut you've got near the right eye, I 
can be just your double. We're the same size: and build, 
luckily. Will you let me try it?” 

Trigger thought for half a minute. 

“Okay,” he said finally. “Most likely you won’t get 
away with it, and I'll still get mine. But Dusty wouldn't 
make it any worse. He’s fair. And you wanted to join the 
leather-seats, anyway.” 

“Fine. It’s simpler that way, with you agreeing: Now 
you sit there while I get busy with this make-up.” 

“Suppose I hadn’t agreed?” 


-« “Oh; then,” explained Johnny with a grin, Dutchy 
and I were going’ to take youby surprise with a bag over 
your head and some ropeand tie-you up, so-I could get on 
with it anyway.” »: . | 

os “You-two:and: haw many more?” asked Trigger. But 
he sat quietly as: Johnny's model. - 

‘Twenty. minutes careful work and. the-actor- stood up, 
and pulled Trigger up beside him so that: both could look 
ina mirror. They were apparently identical twins. _- 

The time was five to eight. . 

. .“‘Now,”.announced Johnny, “all I have to doris make 
like Sydney Carton. ‘It’s. far, far better thing that I-do 
now .....’ I want to play:Sydney Carton: some time.” 

“You'd be tops at:it;’* Dutchy said. . 

“Couldn't do it-yet, of course,” Johnny replied. “Not 
enough experience of real-life sorrows. Actors must suffer, 
if they are‘to learn how. to play the great. tragic roles. And 
I want to:play Hamlet, too.” tM eede, 

“Well, ‘ifthe Sydney:Carton act comes off now;” 
Dutchy told him feelingly, “you're going to suffer all 
right.” 


Johnny left them and walked along the.corridor and 


down the stairs to his housemaster’s study. 

It .was fifteen minutes: before:he-returned to. tell his 
room-mates what: happened, Afterwatds he:wroteit-down 
in his notebook in. dramatic:form, with stage directions, 
as a fragment of a play. It went this-way. ee 
Knock. 

Mr. Rhodes; Come in! 

Enter Winters, disguised as Maxwell. . * 

Mr. Rhodes: Ah, Maxwell, of course. Well, you know why 
you-are here, boy, so we.might-as.well getitover with. 

(Crosses R., opens cupboard and takes out :a jcane, 

bends it double a couple of times with two hands, 
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then points. with it to an.upholstered easy chair. 
Winters, who. has been well coached by his friends in 
the business of a: traditional scene, walks. slowly:to the 
buck: of the chair and bends deeply over it. Mr. 
Rhodes: raises. his cane and brings. it down with a 
whistling swish; followed by a. second. 
(Johnny. gave his friends a feeling description of 
the effect as like a red-hot-electric shock, insisting 
when Dutchy- raised: scholarly-objections. that he 
knew-very well heat and electricity came in dif- 
ferent chaptérs of the physics book, but that for 
him that first crack was a red-hot electric shock, 
‘and it was his bottom and he should know. The 
second was like it, but white-hot. ) 
Mr. Rhodes, After the second swish: “You may resume an 
erect posture, boy. Yes. Turn round. And you may 
“now takeéff that wig, Winters. 

Winters, instinctively raises his hand to his head, realizes 
he has given the game away, and ruefully removes 
his red wig. 

Mr. Rhodes: Now you may explain the meaning of this 
masquerade, Winters. 

Winters; Well, sir .... it.was... you see, sir, I persuaded 
Maxwell to go. with: me this afternoon, not the other 
way round, but you wouldn’t listen, sir, when I tried 
to explain. So] thought when it was‘ really my fault 
I'd better come and take Maxwell’s beating“for him. 

Mr..Rhodes: 1 seg. Well, I think it was a very decent thing 

“for you to do. You may tell your friend Maxwell that 
the vicarious punishment will serve and. has expiated 
his part in the affair. I must also congratulate you, 
Winters, on a superb job of make-up, f have.done 
dramatic criticism in my time and I know something 
about these things.” 
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Winters: -Please,:sir,, would you mind telling me where I 
went wrong? How did.J give myself away? . 


Mr.:Rhodes: It was no failure in acting;:Winters. You — 


were undertaking something very difficult. “When 


Burbadge' played the stage-was bare.” You:know the ~ 


poem. You 'too-may pride yourself on overcoming the. 


handicap of no scenery, no. footlights. I didnot know - 


it was not Maxwell I was dealing with. But even Bur- 
badge could not have bent over a chair under. a strong 
light and not show the edge of a wig at the back of 
the neck, in that... ah... reversed position. 

Winters: Thank you, sir. 

Mr. Rhodes:. Very good work as an actor, yes. Also quite 
colossal impudence as:a small boy. For that aspect of 
your behaviour you must of course take the punish- 
ment in propria persona. Your Latin is now good 
enough to translate. For the old Burbadge “the throne 


of Denmark was a chair”; for our new one the chair 


must serve in a different function. Just bend over it 
again. 

Winters bends over. There are four more swishing cracks 
of the cane. Mr. Rhodes signifies that the ordeal is 
over. 

Mr. Rhodes. That will be all now. Good night, Burbadge. 

Winters, managing a rueful grin: Good night, sir. 


It was Dutchy who commented, after suitable expres- 


sions of sympathy, that “Dusty” Rhodes had provided the | 


answer to a felt want. No good nickname had been allot- 
ted to Johnny Winters yet. Obviously. he would be Bur- 
badge Winters from now on. 

For the next twenty years he was, too, though it was 
often shortened to “good old Burb Winters”. 


"> The Healt Bootleggers 


othe D.P. was-a well-built man-ofiabout:forty. “Dis 
placed person”’, a title invented fo sound more kindly than 
refugee, and lending itself to, abbreviation, too, in..the 
manner of the post:way years, A:good man for, the-cutting 
and: peeling, this one, because. he: had. grown up. on. a 
European farm with a vast woodlot_'as, an important part 
of its operation. So he had been. able to-describe. himself 
truthfully.as'a farm and woods worker of experience, on 
the permit that gave him entry.to Canada. _ —* 

_ Albert Weinberg was; the name. on, the papers, the 
many. documents that: had been. necessary, but, everyone 
in Port Hobson called him just.Al now.. He, liked. that.. It 
was friendly. He spoke wonderfully .good English; and 
Walter Hanley, his employer, enjoyed. yarning with him 
in long winter evenings, and in Junch hours pf busy. sum- 
mer days. They were both interested in comparisons be- 
tween conditions and ways of doing things in Central and 
Northern Europe, and the way things are done in Canada. 
Often, too, ‘they ‘talked’ about England. Weinberg had 
oncé lived a year‘in ‘Liverpool, and Walter had ‘come ‘to 
the Maritimes from Lanéashire forty years 4g6 as a lad. 

Weinberg never: said much “bout the work ‘he had 
done‘in Liverpool, though, fort had been p st-graduate 
study in the great medical schoof' thére‘! and ue a D.P. he 


must ‘forget about: medicine’ and surgery.” Doctors and 
teachers and engineers could not allow foreignérs % come 
to this country and practise théir profession of course, not 
at least until they spent‘a ‘number of years going through 
college all over’again to qualify here. == = 
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No, Al had heen allowed in as an immigrant on a 
strict contract to be a farm or forest worker. Well, that 
was all right. He was free, he liked being in the woods, 
the other guys who'worked for Hanley were a swell bunch, 
and he was coming to. succeed sometimes three or four 
whole. days together in his effort to forget. about a place 
called Buchenwald. Albert Weinberg made no.complaints. 

He was working away at the pulp jogs that*summer 
morning and Walter Hanley was: at ‘the other end of thé 
little clearing when Bill Harrison drove-up, his:old truck 
bumping wildly. over’ the pitted woods road. Bill skidded 
to a.stop and shouted. © 

“Walter! ‘Waltert We need help. All the men youve 
got, quick!” - 

“What’s the trouble, Bill?” 

“Rock slide on- the bluff has smashed down Joe 
Kelly’s old barn. Joe, he’s trapped under the ruins, and 
hurt bad ‘bythe4ook'o” things.” a 

“Let’s be moving, then.” . . , 

Weinberg had‘come running on Hanley’s wave, and 
the two of them scrambled up on the truck. 

“Just ‘Al and me ‘here;” Walter said. “We-can pick 
up half a dozen at the-old road, on the way.” _ F 

’ The truck turned and roared. off again: Ten minytes 
later a truckload of men dropped off by the piled wreck- 
age.of the ancient barn.on the Kelly place. _ 

The farmer lay unconscious, just inside what had 
been a side door of. the building, ‘Two enormous beams 
had jammed at, an.angle that protected his body, but on¢ 
leg was crushed under the complicated tangle of two walls 
and the roof, all built of heavy, hewn lumber a century 
and a half befoye..On top Jay a great mound of. broken 
rock rubble, stretching back on an irregular slope to. the 
overhanging cliff-face from which it had.fallen. There 
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‘ ght have: been six or seven hundred tons of stone in the 
€ap. : . 

“Have tochaul off enough of the rock first,” was Bill 
Harrison's opinion, and Walter Hanley agreed with him, 
“Then we can get at it to chop out a section o° them. 
‘beams. Only way to: get him clear, looks like.” 

They could all.see that. There wasn’t a jack in the 
country powerful enough to lift the massive rock-weighted 
beams, even if jit could have been introduced, and there 
was hardly Space, to thrust in a crowbar alongside, where 
the twelve-inch baulk held Kelly’s flattened eg in its ter- 
rible vice, just above the knee. 

Up an top of the pile, the gang was already at work, 
swiftly plying picks, shovels and bars. 

Weinberg had instinctively dropped on his knees be- 
side the injured man and make a quick examination of 
his injuries. He got up, shaking his head, and turned to 
take up a pick. 

““What.do you think of him, Al?” Walter demanded. 

“Probably die. He’s bleeding where no one can reach 
it, and of course there’s shock. My guess it will take four 
or five hours to get him out... and I’ll be surprised if he 
lasts.one.” . 

“There must be some way.” 

“Oh, yes. If there was a doctor here, he could ampu- 
tate the limb and get him out.” oe 

“All right. You’re a doctor yourself, after all. Get 
busy on him.” 

_ “My friend, I have no instruments, no dressings... 
and I must not: practise my profession.” 

“Never mind that-poppycock. We.can get something 
you can use at Williamson's, in minutes, and he’ll help. 
Hi, Bill” 
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Bill Harrison dropped his pick and strode over, A-few 
quick words of explanation and he was starting the-old 
truck again. Weinberg climbed in. 

_. “They will put.me-in jail for unlawful medical. prae- 
tice; or deport me back to. Europe,” the .D.P.. thought 
aloud. “But this:job must be done, naturally”, 

Harrison disagreed heatedly with the forecast,. 

“You can’t. be anaes ‘in sei country | until 
there’s been a proper court hearing, with witnesses. How 
many of us would ‘be likély to testify, d’yoir ‘think?. And 
anyways,” Bill concluded with a chuckle, “only possible 
verdict would be one of justifiable first aid, agin person or 
persons unknown.” paar gee ht 

_ In fifteen minutes they were back at'the’scene'of the 
accident, with.a basket full’ of instruments, drugs’ and 


dressings. Eph Williamson, | thé’ pharmacist, was ‘beside 


There was-only room.in the arigular space under the 
smashed walls for one man to crawl in. Weinberg worked 
rapidly there, with suré. hands,.while Williamson Held an 


electric torch thrust through.the opening, and. passed the . 
D.P. from time to, time what: he,demanded from. the — 


basket. - 


Half an hour later, the injured man, still unconscious, — 


was lying-on some bedding in the old. Harrison. truck, and 
the long journey to the city began. The proprietor of the 
little Port Hobson drugstore had cheerfully agreed to let 
it he assumed that it was his first-aid work that the hos- 
pital would be called'upon to finish. ae 
There was in fact a curious conversation between the 


pharmacist ‘and ‘the surgeon‘ at: the hospital, date that — 
night, while Bill Harrisotr was making ready his truck for" 
__ .thedong:drive back.through the-forest darkness... 


“ssJust what-happened to-your: friend?” the doctor 
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“He had an old‘barns -. built in Loyalist‘days, most 
likely. Just against the fave ofa ‘vocky bluff; Practically’a 
précipice. Half the cliff, by the look of it, just slipped: down 
on top df thé barn «. . and there was Joe Kelly cadght in 
a sort of monster deadfall trap. Only:thing té be done; we 
thought, was to cut the leg some way, and get him'out. No 
hope of shifting -the tons’ df-stuff on top. ‘for hours and 
hours, and-it looked.as if he'would likely bleed to death 
theré before‘iong”. 3 Bes a. 

“Quite right; I'd say he would certainly have died in 
less:than another hour. As it is; he should: do-fine now. 
Very’ good. work, ‘that--emergency “surgery. Really ‘looks 
like'a professidnal job?” eae ye 

“Oh, Pverstudied first-aid’ quite. abit, You're ex- 
pected:to be able-to doa good lot’in‘a drugstore ina small 
town whiere there’s no doctor, you know. And a-chap from 
a neighbour’s farm was very’useful, working with me.*-. 

“Well, it’s mighty lucky for Mr. Kelly that-you knew 
enough about first-aid and a bit-over: Owes his life'to you, 
all right. Splendid work; splendid”... 

_ The. truck pounded -off along the country roads’ to 
Port Hobson-again after that. == 

“It.was about three days later, while he was cleaning 
up some accounts-on the'Saturday-aftemoon, that Walter 
Hanley had his great idea.He' dropped his papers and. 
walked alorig the street to talk with Eph: Williamson, 

There hadn’t been a medical man in Port Hobson 
since ‘old Doctor Carstairs: died, fifteen: years back. And 
what with the shortage of qualified men,.and the distance 
from ‘the: city and ofie thing and ‘another, it seemed. un- 
likely ‘that there'ever' would be one again; 

At-the drugstore: Eph did what he ‘could to advise 
people what medicine to take, or to give first-aid +6 the 
injured. If someone got really badly’ hurt; like: Joe Kelly, 
or there was an ‘illness that didn’t seem to get better after 
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a few weeks, it. was always. possible to roll up the patient - 


in. blankets and drive over +0,Coalville, where the hospital 
was served by four doctors. It’s:not: more than a hundred 
and thirty miles of dirt road, and pretty often the sick 
person would iwecover. ; 

~ All.the same, maybe it was something in that situa- 
tion that:accounted for the:death rate in. Port Hobson 
being quite a.bitshigher than it was in Coalville. 

Walter Hanley.and Eph Williamson: considered these 
things that.Saturday afternoon, and Eph said again how 
lucky it had been for Joe Kelly that the D.P. had been 
handy:to-do that “first-aid” job; and Walter explained.to 
Eph the great idea he had for letting Al Weinberg help 
some more people, withgut of course, actually practising 
as a doctor or prescribing or anything illegal like that. 

Eph thought the idea was a great one, too, so Walter 
said-he would take a walk with Eph next morning and 
bring Al with them. 

That was how it happened that the three men went 
for a walk on the Sunday morning, towards noon, taking 
the shore road to the south, past the lighthouse. i 

About a mile along, they came to the Goodchilds 
cottage, where they naturally stopped to.ask for Johnny. 

“He’s' getting weaker,” Mrs, Goodchild told them, 
She was quietly brisk, but the men.saw at the first glance 
that she had been-crying not long before she answered her 
door. 
“No improvement with the last medicine?” William- 
son.asked. ae 

“It doesn’t seem.to make any difference. He just lies 
there so still and listless. I’m afraid he’s going to-leave us 
soon. He... he looks just the-way Jane did the week 
before.” 

Hanley and Williamson knew about. the-.other child, 
of course, the older sister, a‘ girl. who. had died of a.mys- 
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terious.ailment when she was five. Johnny would have his 
fifth birthday soon now, maybe: In quick undertones the 
pharmacist explained to: Weinberg. ' 

Won’ t-yourcoméin and have a word with him?” the 
mother asked. “(He likes tose people.” . 

“We certainly will:” 

_ "They wentinto'the cottage and greeted the pale little 
boy in the bed set up by the front room window. Johnny 
smiled back. Almost absent-mindedly, it seemed, the 
pharmacist took the child’s wrist, and presently mur- 
mured aloud the’figure of his count. The D.P. listened. 
He made signs to Eph, who nodded each time and then 
asked questions of theboy and’his mother. The D.P. con- 
tinued. to disten carefully. After a while he wondered if 
Mr. Williamson had a microscope in his dispensary. 

Asa matter of fact, I have,” came the prompt reply. 
“And T was. just thinking...” He jerked his head know- 
ingly atithe white, wasted little figure on the bed, and 
raised his eyebrows. “See what I mean...” 

“Oh, exactly,” was the perhaps rather _ Surprising 
reply from the D.P. “You certainly might get a hint from 
a blood specimen. Just a-smear on a bit of glass or some- 
thing. Anda swab from the throat, too, you said?” 

Eph had said nothing of the kind, but he nodded in 
firmeagreement. 

Soon they were back at the closed drugstore, and if 
anyone had looked in during the next hour he would. have 
seen Weinberg, busyt among the bottles and jars at the 
bench where the prescriptions were made up. The D.P. 
was at work with the pharmacist’s old but first-class 
microscope. 

.Atlast Weinberg straightened up, swivelled round on 
the:high stool; and nodded. 

"I have recognized some: things,” he announced 
simply, 
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“Well, of course, ‘it would be.illegal. practice for-you 
to: make. a diagnosis and prescribe:treatmenti: but .we.can 
always swap ideas about things you,see ina microscope 
slide, “can't we?. And if I happen afterwards"to:sell the 
Goodchilds some medi¢ine -that dees: a, bit of good, that 
will be just a lucky coincidence, eh?” 0... - 

Eph chuckled, and.the.D.P.: went, into-.a echnical 
description of what-he had seen on.the:slides, :and. ‘then 
ofthe: obscure disease that, was indicated, If he;wére. Eph, 
now, he said, and he ever ran jacross.a case wf such a dis- 
ease, he thought he would try such-and-so; Maybe take-a 
bottle of that standard mixture: there, ..couldn’t do: any 
harm, and.it might turn out-really good ‘if it. had.a-couple 
of drams.of that stuff and thirty minims of this added to 

Eph. nodded with a look -of understanding, ‘looked 
up-a: few. things in a: big book, and then did-a little com- 
pounding. Later, in the afternoon, he went back .toy the 
Goodchild place, carrying with him a. neatly wrapped 
package. = fo i. Wee 

Johnny began: to. mend two days Jater;.and..in: three 
weeks was, running: about-the yard again, as sturdy. a-rosy- 
cheeked: youngster as you'll find-anywhere along the coast: 

_ Weinberg still: had .a‘month of his contract-‘to'work 
with Walter Hanley, and-they were both anxiously carét 
ful about-the: terms. of the agreement-being, exactly ful- 
filled. When the.time was up, the:D.P. gave.ip:the woods 
job to go in with: Eph Williamson at;the drugstore That 
had‘been Walter’s great idea, the:weekend after Joe Kelly 


got hurt, and. the, elderly, childless. Eph“had-takenit up: 


with enthusiasm. i “ 
A drugstore nly, needs to-have one, qualified pharm- 
acist, and as long as Eph is there,. everything is properly 
legal. Neither ‘of them has-ever made-a:mediéal- diagnosis, 
of course. They just: talk over, as laymen may, the-looks 
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of a customer, and try to sell him good medicines. At‘the 
moment Weinberg is a:sort of apprentice; but it won't’ be 
long before he qualifies as.a pharmatist, too, and ‘then 
Williamson ‘will make him a partner. 

It’s five-years now since the war ended, and there’s 
still no prospectof a doctor setting up in “Port Hobson. 
‘They-don’t need one, anyway: Ask‘anyone who lives there, 
and, you'll’ be told you can’t do: better’ than go for some 
tablets or: a: bottlé of medicine at: Williaison’s Drugstore 
“+ » get: some... good, unofficial advice, too’... old “Eph 
knows a:good> bit!.after-all his experience... and that 
younger chap with him, clever sort of guy; sone: of those 
D.P.’s he was, he’s practically as good as a doctor, ‘any 
day of the: week: -. per e 8s a : 


~The Pillory Murder 


The antique pillory had stood for years in the window 
of. the Journal-Sun office, always with a, copy of the: cux- 
rent: weekly issue displayed alongside-it to-emphasize pro- 
gress in. publicity-for‘malefactors, but the:night.cop had 
never seen @ waxwork figure-in it before. Looked pretty 
real, Dolan thought, when he rounded the corner in the 
early, morning light. He.decided to cross.the.street fora 
closer. look. « 

Half way over, he realized that it was no dummy, but 
the editor-publisher of the paper, Craig Harrison in per- 
son. It broke on Dolan’s mind that.the head and hands 
framed in the weathered old pillory boards did not move. 
The cop began to run. 

“No eyelids movin’ either,” he muttered to himself 
as he reached the window. “And that’s a bullet-hole in his 
forehead, if iver I saw wan.” 

Dolan wasted no. time in getting into the newspaper 
office. His elbow- crashed through the corner pane of glass 
in the upper half of the door, and he reached in to turn 
the latch. Inside, he hardly needed to thrust aside-the cur- 
tain backing the window and make his quick examination. 
Craig Harrison had clearly been dead for hours. 

Dolan grabbed the telephone in the front office and 
spoke urgently to the operator. Fifteen minutes later, 
Chief of Police Anderson and old Doctor Riley were look- 
ing at the dead man together. 

“You're investigating a murder, Chief,” the doctor 
announced crisply. “No alternative. Man either puts his 


head in a contraption like this voluntarily, or under per- - 


suasion, or has it shoved in. Can’t put it in after shooting 
74 
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himself that way. Position of the hands makes it, impos- 
sible far him to shoot himself after he.gets his head in, And 
that locking-pin, right out of reach, has been snecked 
home. Nothing accidental about this setpup.” 

“And no gun,” agreed the Chief. “There could'be a 
theoretical chance somebody discovered a suicide’s body, 
hoisted. it into the pillory, and then took away the gun. 
But P’d_never believe that. Not in this town.” 

“No, nothing for it but murder. Whoever put the 
eh there. was responsible for it being a corpse to begin 
with. 

Chief Anderson looked sadly at the dead man. Craig 
Harrison. had been his friend... and this was. the first 


_ Murder investigation in all his twenty-three years at the 


head of the five-man police force.of Port Chorley. . 

They took down the body and the doctor phoned for 
an ambulance. . 

___ People began to arrive. Skip Tomlinson, the appren- 
tice, first. Then Miss Allison, who Jooked after front-office 
business.and handled the classified advertising. and social 
notes. Wolfe and Cartwright, the two printers, together. 
Ten minutes later, Jack Hanford, reporter, sub-editor and 
advertising salesman. 

After hurried consultations, the Chief decided to let 
the paper run. It was press day for the weekly, and even 
the violent death of the editor-owner should not halt its 
service to the community. Craig Harrison would have 
chosen to have it that way, they all knew. Service to the 
coparnamnity had been more to him than the money he 
made, 

“I must get Craig’s brother” the Chief announced, 
“He's all the, family, and I’m pretty sure he, will inherit. 
And we'll.need their Jawyers. Wells and Fairfield, isn’t it, 
Nellig?. And the Crown Prosecutor. Get them on the line 
for me, will you?” 
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Miss Allison: was-busy on the telephone ‘at once: In 
the back shop Hanford was clamouring to the printer to 
hold‘up the press:a littlé longét befére he‘ started the last 
run. One side: had' been printed: the dfternoon' before ‘on 
the‘thunderous old flat<bed press, and the'final pages were 
in place-ready forsprinting, © 

“T'll have: to do:a piece-on the old boss,” Hanford 
shouted. “Pull out that-special editorial in the box on the 
front: page, Harry. Won’t-be: wanted, T’ll: bet the “policy 
of this papér on the béx-factory strike will be' reversed ‘as 
of the minute Garney Harrison gets here. I-can put about 
five-hundred words in’there: Wheré’s‘some*copy paper?” 

When it came to rocklike steadiness in’ ernergency 
and thé white-hot composition of appropriate prosé; Jack 
Hanford would' show them. He would have his by-line-on 
this' thing, too. , ee 

Craig Harrison. in his life had more than once or 
twice-taken an independent line, the ’Chief*of Police was 
thinking. Justice had*beén the: editor’s passion, arid that 
was why ‘he had taken sides with. the union inthe eight- 
week-old strike iat the Chorley Box Company works. Gen- 
erally Harrison’ sipported the. business interests, had-in 
fact in two earlier‘strikes backed. the fattory management. 
This‘one‘had looked different to‘his eyes, definitely a move 
to fight oppression on the part of anew board of directors, 
and he had said’so in‘his paper with vigour and ‘reitera- 
tion: It-had made'xio difference that ‘his -elder brother 
Garney. was’one of these new directors. on 

‘Garney  Harrison’s ‘other intetests had ‘not beén doing 
well lately, Chief: Anderson: knew well enough: Probably 
real stfingency'theré’: .. and the Journal-Sun was a solid 
source of income for its‘owner, a thriving business with ‘its 
allied job-printing. The:Chief allowed his mind: todwell 
a-moment on thé fact that Garney would be better off for 
his brother’s death. 
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_: | By. mid-morning: the; Chief. had. established: a few 
facts in his-investigation, Craig Harrison: had :been killed 
six or'seven hours before Dolan discovered thé body: That 
would ‘put.death maybe.not long afte midnight. Déctor 
Riley had found in’ the skull a’.38 bullet:which had’ been 
fired at very.close range. The body. had.stood with. its feet 
on a wooden box. about ten inches. high, and had:been-held 
supported against the pillory:by*arpiece of thin rope, a 
peculiar cord of mixed brown, and green strands, so that 
its weight had not been on: the neck-and wrists, Nothing 
else had been. disturbed in the ffice.or printing shop ap- 
parently. ‘There was.‘no.sign of theft or struggle. The dead 
man’s lawyers ‘had’ confirméd. that’ after a substantial 
legacy to a woman friend; the estate passed to his brother. 

Garney Harrison had béen in, anxious and white- 
faced but with a faint air of bluster as he approved Jack 
Hanford’s  editérial announcement of the facts of his 
brother’s death and snarled:confirmation:of the idea that 
support would at onée be withdrawn frém the men on 


strike. ae 
The old press was clanking now in deafening uproar. 
Up on the iron seat that always looked. as.if it had come 
off:a farm harrow, Harry Wolfé:was watchfully guiding 
the:feed.of cut:newsprint; Skip. Tomlinson brought’in the 
firstfolded copies-and:-handed them round the front office. 
'... The: Chief iglancéd through: the-front«page account 
ofthe discovery of the murder..The box had ai heavy: black 
border. Miss. Allison had read. that in. the. galley-proofs 
and turned .first,as her long habit was; tosee:that nothing 
ne gone-astray inher own.column-of social notes. on page 
VE; o- 7 / , ©. Fy . . ~ a " = 
i” SChief #* 


she gasped. suddenly. “Look! It’s. eaait’s.an 


editorial from the dead!” . 
. ~ Incongruously wedged between. the, Jocal; farm- 
produce report and.a hardware advertisement, jand cut+ 
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ting off the bottom half of an auction listing,-was a-short 


item with a heading in capitals of the same type that de- 
clared: “THREATS WILL NOT STOP FREEDOM 
igri the:by-line of Craig Harrison, the paragraph 
rede - 7 a 


Chief Anderson gazed a moment, then rushed: back 
to the:press to signal Harry Wolfe to stop it: The printers 
took out and unlocked the form. The Chief himself lifted 
out the block of type*that was Craig Harrison’s last piece 
in the paper he had loved. : 

Grey powder brought up on three sides, clear on the 


bright-smooth surfaces below the slightly. ragged edges of. 


the linotype slugs, the expected fingerprints. A first in- 
spection showed ‘them to:be those-of Craig Harrison him- 
self. . 
-Chief Anderson had just wrapped up this find care- 
fully and Harry Wolfe had thrown the switch. to start the 
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Press.again after replacing the rest,.of the -auction-sale 
type; when the delegation from the strike .committée 
arrived, clamouring for the arrest of Garfield Hutton. 

The strikers had heard threats of violence uttered by 
Garfield Hutton, the thirty-year-old son of the box com: 
pany's founder and president. Young Hutton was given 
to harsh methods, intensified since he had been made a 
vicexpresident four years ago, with personnel his. respon- 
sibility. With him always, in every crisis, was John 
Wedgewood, accountant.in the firm. 

“Both of ’em have been shouting what all they was 
goin’ to do,” averred the deputation’s leader, Jim Canby, 
oldest ‘carpenter in the works. 

“They have that,” agreed the others. “All of us have 
7 them both, one time and another in the last few 

ys.”? 

“Shouted .all over the street, they did,” insisted Can- 


_by, “how: they was going to shut Harrison up, with strong 


measures if they couldn’t persuade him peaceable-like. 
And they were drinking yesterday afternoon.” 

Theold man pointed to the wooden box, not yet re- 
moved to the, little police office, the box that. had sup- 
ported the dead man's feet behind the pillory. It was 
obviously a new Chorley. Company: box. 

“How did:that.get here, Chief? And that bit 0’ twine, _ 
was that on the body?” 

‘Used to. tie it.to the pillory, Jim.” 5 

' “It’s new box company cord. Can’t mistake that 

special. twine: with the green strand through the hemp. 
Made specially for them for years past. Lots of tit-about 
the town, of course; but that bit looks kind of new-cut to 
me.” 

The Chief heard the deputation out patiently and 
told them he must-verify a few things yet before he could 
apply for any warrants. They left. 
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Anderson: wrapped: up his,other exhibits and carried 
them»round to: his-office: He wished: hé:had the ®esources 
of a: big: city departmment-immediately at hands = 

He:studied» again: that: accusing paragraph: in the 
paper: Craig: Harrison: must haveésetsit-at the: linotype by 
the side-window, watching the dane-outside as he worked. 
There-was ‘nothing .:in the production of ‘his: paper that 
Harrison: had: not been :ablesto: do. better than anywof: his 
men if need arose. It would be like. hini to: nin’ therstuff 
straight on the machine, without: copy:and. then: lock ‘it 
into the form waiting ‘by the press as‘his: midnight Visitors 
approached thefront-door. = = «© ; ie PEO 

Late in the afternoon, on. the: advice. of the: Crown 
Prosecutor, the Chief arrested: ‘Hutton and: Wedgewood. 
Their fingerprints; were identified:on the smooth top. of 
the wooden box, overlapping all others. And there was the 
testimony: of the telephone:company?s nightsoperator. 

She had-connected' the factory number to’ the news- 
paper. office-about ‘hhalf-past, eleveni:or: a, little dater, ‘any+ 
way between the twa long-distance calls: clocked at 1125 
and 11:50 om her pad. A. voice sheecognized and would 
swear to:as Hutton’s had: begun:“fListen; Harrison, we're 


coming over... You ‘stay: whére-you.are until... °“and-then _ 


another signal had taken.her attention.’ =. 
On, questioning, the: two; accused: men madé ‘state- 
ments that agreed.together in detail; and upto a point 
with the assorted evidence... They had made‘ithe! phone 
call, the. main ¢lement in it had been a-threat:to put’ Har- 


rison, into -his:own: antique:pillory ifshe-did not-undertake — 


to discontinue his lineron: the strike, and they had gone 


round.to the newspaper office:by- the street that took them 7 


past the end of Fish Lane. 
That: was where: the denials. began... . 


“The: door -wasn’t Jocked. and.we went. inside:.all © 


right. I didn’t see Harrison at first;?:. Hutton: insisted. 
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“Then as we got:by that little counter affair,. I: saw: him: 
He was lying just behind it. I dropped :.the:.cord: I.-was 
carrying and stooped over... and he was dead. 1 guess 
we got,scared then and: beat it.” 

-Wedgewood said the same. 

“Soon as he touched him, Garfield said: ‘Oh God, 
John, he’s dead. Let’s get.out quick. And we ran.” . 

_ They had gone back to: Garfield Hutton’s place and 

had a drink. 

“Nothing we could do about it then” .... this was 
Hutton... “and we didn’t dare raise an: alarm. It. was 
only later. we remembered the box and the cord.” 

“What were they for?” © 

“We figured we'd have to tie him up, and we'd 
worked it out some sort of platform would be needed for 
the height of the old pillory. After we downed a couple 
of snorts we went back for them... but the door was 
locked then: ‘Someone else, the guy who shot Harrison, 
ae have been hiding there and set him up ‘in the pillory 

ter.” 

Chief Anderson found this story utterly incredible. 
And yet... | 

The unfinished word at the end of that inserted para- 
graph could have been the first syllable of ‘Garney Harri- 
son -as €asily ‘as of Garfield Hutton. And what had 
happened to the last line that surely the editor must have 
set before he carried the metal to-the press?: He had had 
time to lock home what he had set into the form, a 

The. Chief called for Nellie Allison to accompany 
him back to the printing office and spent three hours that 
evening: in-a detailed search. They did not find the:metal 
slug. . 

“It must have fallen into: the box of:scrap there, when 
he picked: up the type,” Miss Allison: concluded, “They 
melt that down first. thing every morning and put the 
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metal back into stock for the.linotype. Skip does it as.soon 
ashe hasopened'up.” 

Anderson agreed. . 

He'was just going to leave-for home, with the’cer- 
tainty of-‘a sleepless night wrestling with the» profound 
disturbance: of doubt-in his mindy when he recollected the 
little back-page news item about Colonel Quagle. _ 

“Wait'driinute; Nellie?“ he-called.““Givé'me’a copy 
of today’s issue again will you?” 

It was there all right, a brief announcement that 
Colpriel ‘John Quayte had put in at Halifax two days 
earlier on his return ‘from a South American cruise and 
that his Ramsey Maid was expected in the harbour of 
Port Choiley late Friday night or early Saturday morning. 

Chief Anderson nodded his head in vast relief. He, 
could ‘get Johnny. Quayle to help. Ms 

That remarkable. investigater was. acquiring an out: 
standing reputation in a fourth career. He. had been. an 
internationally famous athlete, and then for years a quite 
unknown schoolmaster. There, had intervened then an 
unsought but spectacularly distinguished army time durs 
ing the Second World War: . Now he was. using an. in- 
herited fortune to combing two lines of, investigation gy, 
research work : he was a marine bjologist.and at the same 
time a criminologist of repute. : as 

Anderson had known Quayle since-Johnny.had been 
a boy at school, ‘for when he tied up at the wharf in Port 
Chorley he had come: homé. “Local boy” had.made good 
in noteworthy. fashion; but local: boy.also never forgot old 
friends among whom, he had grown up. He would help 
the Chief. : 

Next morning, in fact, Colonel ‘Quayle followed the 
Chief of Police into: the newspaper office half an hour 
before it was due.to-open. 1 
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‘In that half-houn,:he listened. to. the Chief’s account 
of.the discovery of the murdered publisher and wha had 
happened since. He was shown the lay-out of the plant; 
starting at the; window from which the grim old pillory 
had been removed on Garney Harrisonis order, and end- 
ing up behind the linotype machine, in the back corner 
where they had a melting-pot and simple appliances for 
moulding metal to matts sent in by advertisers. 

With Anderson. he watched the Journal-Sun people 
come in and begin their work again, About nine, Gamey 
Harrison arrived, fussed about briefly in an evident inten- 
tion of impressing observers with his transformation for 
some part of his day into a newspaper magnate. After a 
few words with the Colonel, he left for the box-factory, 
where he'was due shortly at a board meeting. Hé had 
given Jack Hanford the job of managing’editdr, and-it was 
not many minutes before that young man was introducing 
himself and starting to interview the celebrated Colonel 
Johnny Quayle. 

“I should like to do a piece of your recent voyage, 
Colonel, if you: will favour me with the information. That 
is bound to be:of absorbing interest:to our readers. And 
of cgurse I should like to.report. in next week’s issue that 
you ar¢ sqllaborating with Chief Anderson in the inyestig- 
ation of this terrible crime. I suppose.the Chief has all the 
facts, though, and that you-are hardly likely. now to dis- 
cover anything new,” 

“Could be,” Quayle agreed. “J ust now I’m only try- 
ing to get the picture. You might tell me q bit more about 
things here. That fast piece set in type by poof Craig now, 
he would do it on that machiné? Yes. Now, who’s this, 
and what's his work?” . 

“This” was Harry Wolfe. The big press was silent 
now, and he was making up a booklet; picking up blocks 
of type from a galley, scraping smooth the edges with . 
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quick, automatic movements of what. seemed aaiaek steel 
rule‘in:his fingers, and setting them in position:on a: metal- 
toppéd table, the “stone”. 

Johnny ‘Quayle listened to the Saute “of the 
man’s work, then for a time watched the linotype operator, 
whose harids seemed to flicker over his big ‘keyboard tora 
constant musical accompaniment of tinkling, as the ma- 
chine lifted and sorted its letters. 

In the back corner the boy Skip was busy dropping 
slugs of type into a melting-pot, electrically heated. 

“What goes on?” queried Quayle. 

“All this type-metal is used over and over again,” 


Hanford explained. “Skip is melting down type from yes- | ! 
terday’ 's issue of the paper, ready for. the linotype to.useit 


again. All those. pigs of it there, you see.’ 


“How. about the couple with rings set in them, on the . 


shelf above?” 


“Weights for canoe anchors. An invention of mine. 


I make them now and then. Mr. Craig Harrison used to 
sell me a few pounds of the metal and let me use the pot. 
There’s a dollar profit when I sell a guy one.” 


“Interesting,” murmured the Colonel. “Might be an — 


idea for my dinghy... Hm... Need to know the density 
of the metal to-calculate sizes. We could-do that witha 
couple of these, if we had a spring balance, and if we had 
a bucket of water. Any such things about, Skip?? 
“Sure, sir. You want I should get you them?” 
“Yes. We'll do a bit of the old Archimedes stuff, son.” 
Skip disappeared down the cellar steps. Hanford 
looked up at the office clock and exclaimed: “Oh gosh!” 


“You'll have to excuse me. I’ve just remembered I © 
have an interview promised with the Mayor -for this’ 


morning, and I’m nearly ten minutes late. See you-later.” 
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The::promoted reporter. fled down the: passage-way 
between the:.Caxton' presses and out through. the front 
door. They heard his car‘start and:move off. 

Colonel: Quayle ‘listened fora: moment, then ‘neil 
‘to. the Chief of Police. 

“The Mayor's office still west from here? Yes? And 
that car. has gone up the road to the north-east. What’s 
the next town with police? Pellington, would it be? Better 
phone them to stop his car and arrest him, Chief.” 

“On what charge?” asked Andersons. surprised. 

“Just murder. Hanford was your killer here. You'll 
get him, because he won’t be expecting: us to work it.out 
for an hour yet, and he'll try to get across.the border, driv- 
ing fast.” 

The Chief ran for the telephone. 

When he rejoined Johnny Quayle five minutes later, 
that investigator had waved aside the bucket of water.and 
engaged Skip. instead to:melt down. the block of metal he 
had. picked. out. He supported it by a wire through: the 
ring and presently the easily melted: alloy. was running 
from an object evidently: embedded in it. 

A snub-nosed .38 revolver came out of the liquefied 
metal in the pot. 

“I'm pretty sure you'll find, Chief,’ Quayle ex- 
plained, “that the gun will be identified as "Hanford’s and 
as the weapon that killed Craig Harrison. You have. the 
bullet to work with, of course. And.unless he-was carrying 
it with him, which he ‘probably wouldn’t risk, you: may 
find somewhere, perhaps in his safety-deposit ‘box if he 
has one, that last line of that paragraph in:type. Pm 
guessing it-will finish with the name of Garfield: Hutton.” 

- “Tell:me how you did it,” Chief Anderson asked 
simply. ° 

“Well, the inserted block of type first. Craig Harrison 

set it all right, his finger prints showed that. But he wasn’t 
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the last to handle it. I-watched Harry Wolfe. andwemem- 
bered that, Harrison himself was:a printer of experience. 
He would have automatically ‘scraped: the-edges, and-he 
would have. left his)prints on all four sides. The type you 
showed’ me had been scraped at the-edges, but’ the un- 
finished end»showed that there-certainly had: been ‘another 
line to compléte: it, otherwise a fingerprint would have 
beenonit.”” _. ; o- 3 
The:Chief nodded. 
“So somebody else must! have put.the type into the 
form:on the press, ‘using gloves, or more. likely had just 


looked ‘at itrand taken away the lastslug. ‘Hutton couldn’: 


and wouldn’t have done that. Garey Harrison, perhaps: 
But then I noticed the metal weights. They would be good 
canoe anchors, all right.. You're likely to find on. enquiry 
that. Hanford: hassold some. Buttit-seemed odd: that one 
would have the.ring so far.to the-side, and when I looked 
at it closely, I was sure-it was a lanyard ring. That’s when 
Hanford gavehimself away by beating it inssuch-a hurry: 
He knew if I went! to work ‘om densities; I,should find 
something different. about .one of his anchors, and get 
curious.” : . @ : 

“Maybe I wa partly right in thinking there would 
most likely be'a money motive,” the-Chief put in, *“Han- 
ford could feel pretty sure of a much better-paid job .. . 
and J think he had delusions, likely, about his own greats 
hess as a newspaperman and wanted to make-an oppbr« 
tunity ina hurry. He’d nevgr-admit that it-was inefficiency 
that.got- him fired from ai tity daily, but I know:it was: 
How on earth,though, did he: tie in killing Harrison -with 
Garfield Hutton’s: stupid.idea about the: pillory?” 

“Unless he: talks, you'll have to guess on:thati point. 


I suspect he was snooping about in the struck factory and — 


overheard Hutton..and Wedgewood: talking. If, he? did, 


then:he hid here that-night, and-acted just in time'to pre-. 
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sent the crazy raiders with a dead body. Then of course 
he would gather up the things they so.obligingly dropped, 
and carry out their intentions. Hé’d be pretty sure they 
would hang, and that his own whereabouts at the critical 
time: would never-be investigated, And if they got off, the 
last-line slug might come in handy for a little. discreet 
blackmail,” Be a 

Again the old Chief of Police, nodded gravely, and 
Colonel. Quayle rose. 

*Well,. it’s all yours now, Chief,” he said. “By the 
time this will be:due:for trial | want.to have the Ramsey 


| Maid off Jamaica. It'll be an investigation. in marine 


biology there.” 


Owner’s Orders 


“Passengers may be all right,” observed Captain 
Carslake acidly to the mate, “in a ship definitely“in the 
passenger trade, though even there they must be‘a nuis- 
ance. Here, on board the Jonquil, a passenger is an un- 


mitigated calamity. Two constitute a ‘disaster. ‘It’s an: 


imposition, that’s what it is.” . 

The mate, who entirely sympathized with his com- 
mander’s wrath, wrinkled his brow thoughtfully, and then 
ventured a despondent suggestion. 

“Suppose we found the tide served earlier than ex- 
pected, sir, and cast off.an hour ahead of time. . - 

“No good, mister,” the captain interrupted. “Can’t 
disregard owner’s orders like that.” 

He glared again at the telegram that had brought 
the unwelcome news. It advised the master of s.s. Jonquil 


to “expect passengers S. Hethrington, J. Oates arriving . 


Halifax three-ten train.” It instructed that necessary for- 
malities of signing-on should be completed before sailing 
at four, and. intimated finally that the company counted 
on Captain Carslake to “do all possible make cruise en- 
joyable.” 

“Making the cruise enjoyable”, went on the captain 
morosely; “will be your duty, mister. You'd better break 
the news to Houghton and Fielding that they’ll have to 
double up, and get the steward to make up Fielding’s 


room for these passengers. Better meet them, too, when _ 


they turn up, and see that they’re signed on as extra super- 


numerary cook’s mates or something. We’re not licensed | 


to carry passengers.” 
88 
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- In accordance with these orders, the mate was to be 
found, at about quarter past three: that: afternoon, istand- 
ing by the gangplank which gave access:to the dockside. 
Gerald Henderson was an attractive, figure in his, gold- 
braided blue,:with the suggestion of.a:smile at.the corner 
of his mouth that wasn’t holding his short brier. pipe, and 
a look of serene assurance in gray eyes matured by; some 
years of staring out on hazardous horizons. In spite of 
possessing the ‘normal collection of certificates qualifying 
him to. take command of any ship, Henderson was very 
young for his position as first mate of this three-thousand- 
ton freighter. In fact, he had only celebrated his twenty- 
seventh birthday that summer. His appointment had been 
secured by Captain Carslake on’ the basis of long knowl- 
edge of his ability, beginning on a day when he had met 
the boy Jerry navigating a coastal motor-boat outside a 
corner of hell called Dunkirk. 


Jerry had been waiting about ten minutes when he 
received a considerable shock. A taxi came round the 
corner of the shed and stopped. From it stepped a girl. 
ee ne ee to come briskly up oe — 
sloping gangplank. She was a very pretty girl, too, an 
when she’ tethed the deck and secede aie it was 
with ‘a smile that caused him a sudden sharp intake of 
breath. ‘He saluted cheerfully as she spoke. . 

“You are expecting me, of course? My name is Sally 
Hethrington.” 

For a moment the mate’s mind: became involved ‘in 
a problem of accounting to himself for his previous lack 
of knowledge of what was really meant by a musical voice, 
then he.got a sufficient grip of himself to.catch the words 
“... cabin-trunks and suitcases down there.” 

. “Very: nice... that is... why, of course, yes, natur- 
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deck-hand behind:him. ; 

*¥ou, Olsen,” he ordered, “get this dady’s baggage 
aboard, and take it to the Third Officer’s room. Tf all Mr, 
Fielding’s gear-isn’t'out of there yet, help’the'steward to 
get-it’shifted, pronto.” o 

“As the man went down the gangway, Jerry became 

aware ofan elderly woman who had come up and was 
now standing besidé Miss Hethrington. | as 

“This is Miss Oates,” the girl explained. “Old family 
retainer, you’ know. 1 had to have someone. along, of 
course, though I’m sure I should be all right with Captain 
Carslake and you. You are Mr, Henderson, aren’t you? 
They gavé mé the names in the office at Saint, John. Now, 
how about signing us on? You'll have to call us stew- 
ardesses, won't you?” 

Jerry Henderson could find no adequate words for 
he situation. He nodded ‘and then led the way-below in 
silence. eo ; 

The s.s, Jonquil. sailed from Halifax with, potatoes 
and general ‘cargo for Havana. By the time. she, was 
abreast of Cape Hatteras, everyone on boagd had become 
accustg¢med, not to say inured, to the presence of. the. un: 
usual passenger: They thought of Miss Sally Hethrington 
as the passenger, because Miss Oates did nothing but sit 
silently, either in their ‘cabin or on a chair in the lee of 
the funnel, resolutely knitting to keep her eyes from the 
heavingwaters aroundthem. —- oo 

Captain Carslake, after a few polite words-before 
they cast off, had retired into the seclusion common to a 
ship’s' master, and was rarely‘seen odtside his room: be- 
neath the charthousé: Thé junior officers, on the other 
hand, displayed a remarkable: reluctance to: go below 
when they came off duty. Houghton, a slow-moving man 
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of middle age, with a wife and family in Cardiff, felt he 
was only exhibiting common:courtesy by-offering to carry 
Miss. Hethrington’s chair ito. a more sheltered corner: of 
the deck, where he would discourse by the hour on the 
niceties of stewing cargo .or the preservation of. hemp 
cordage. Fielding, an irresponsible youth with freckles and 
red hair, attempted to supply what he-considered more 
suitable entertainment by. diffidently. suggesting a game 
on the deck-tennis court that the mate had. rigged. 

Both these officers were xfirmly reminded by Jerry 
Henderson from time: to: time that it was to him that the 
Old Man had assigned the duty of making the cruise en- 
joyable for the passengers. Nor did he allow Fielding sto. 
forget that it was his, Jerry’s, forethought that had sent 
a man scurrying ashore jat,theJast moment to buy halfia 
dozen of the big rubber rings used in. the game. 

“J could have made rope rings,” Fielding once sug- 
gested defensively, “Play the game just.as well: with rope 

“Maybe you could,” retorted the mate, “with hands 
like yours, though I don’t: know when you ever did the 
work to: harden: ‘em. But you couldnit ask Miss Hethring- 
ton to bruise her soft skin er break those delicate nails of 
hers with a beastly rope ring. Fm surprised at your think- 
ing such things for a-moment.” 

Whereupon. Mr, Henderson. went on deck to see. if 
there; were any derelicts in. sight... or maybe it was to 
refresh ‘his memory of just how those charming dingers 

It must be admitted that in addition to being charm- 
ing, the fingers were strong and capable, and that Sally 
Hethrington showed no hesitation in grasping with them 
ropes or ste¢h-rails er anything else that attracted: her at- 
tention about the ship. The things that did so take her 
attention were. many and varied. 
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The weather freshened.and the: Jonquil ‘began.to roll 
with considerable.abandon, but it made no ‘apparent dif- 
ference to Sally. The person affected was Jerry Hender- 
son, for he found new beauty revealed in wind-tossed locks 
of dark -hair and in the heightened colour of rounded 
cheeks. He. reflected how strangely. a.man could be mis- 
taken about himself, Here he had.been for years suffering 
from.a quaint delusion.that.he preferred fair-haired girls, 
but as he looked at Sally now, standing there’ so delight- 
fully braced against the wind... 

He became aware that the girl was calling to-him. 

It was. a disappointingly prosaic question that met 
him as he came.up to her. = 

“What”, she asked, “is that deck-hand using to strip 
off that old paint?” He told her it was-sal soda. ; 

“You know, I use Scrapo for the job aboard my boat. 
I told you I sail ‘a yawl weekends and vacations, didn’t I? 
It’s much easier to-use than old-fashioned soda, and.-more 
economical in the long run. Why don’t you try it on board 
here?” i 

“We did, one: voyage,” the ‘mate explained gravely. 
“It wasn’t so hot though. The directions. say mix one 
tablespoon of the powder to a pail of water. Well, the 
average sailorman doesn’t carry a: tablespoon in his 
pocket. He just treats directions: like that-as‘so.much ho- 
kum:and dumps.in a double handful. It took the paint off 
all right, but it came expensive. So I had to keep the 


packets in my room.and dole it out myself after ‘I found - 


out how it was being used. Naturally we told the shore 
office it was no good and went back ‘to sal soda next voy- 
age.” 

“Just masculine incompetence, in fact,” Sally laugh- 
ed. “And I suppose you have some equally good’ sea 


reason for using that very peculiar bacon the cook gives ; 


us at breakfast?” 
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' Most. of their conversation was on this unromantic 
basis, Jerry found.it-xefreshing, He had’ met many: girls 
on board ship: who-cooed:about: the blue of the water: beé 
ing just too divine; but‘never before had he found one who 
could ‘talk sensibly about signal:-halyards or ‘brass polish. 

There were:possibilities inthis professional discussion, 
though. Jerry enquired about the. holiday sailing, which 
Sally smiled aside as just pottering about the. coast. That 
suggested a little instruction:in: more advanced navigation, 
an art in which the mate.soon found he had.a keen and 
apt pypil.:He-made several improvements:on. the teaching 
methods: that his:ewn instructors had employed. You 
could.demonstrate the. proper holding of a sextant, for in- 
stance,.most effectively if you put.one arm. round: your 
pupil and held: both her. hands'on the instrument:with 
your own. A most-important part .of this: work, too, is to 
take sights on stars. . 

‘The, night before they :reached Havana, Miss Heth- 
rington and ‘her instructor ‘spent ‘an hour and a half‘on 
the boat deck, just practising on the stars. 

The:radio:-operator, who passed along the.deck with 
a message for .Captain Carslake, later confided to the 
second engineer his opinion that the mate had been kissing 
the passenger, without any apparent objection.on her part 
either. But.then Sparks always was a soured ‘sort of fellow 
given to libellous exaggerations. 

OW * xe 

In Havana the s.s. Jonquil discharged her. cargo and 
loaded. sugar. Sally Hethrington: seemed: to. enjoy sitting 
on deck watching the work. She had visited Cuba before, 
she said, and was not exactly consumed with any burning 
desire for sight-seeing ; but she spent-‘one day. showing her 
elderly companion the city. The evening. before the ship 
sailedagain she went ashore with Jerry Henderson. They 
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enjoyed a more:elaborate dinner than the Jonquil’s galley 
could have provided, visited:a' jat alai game, and spent an 
hour dancing, during which time:they made‘ the interest- 
ing discovery that ‘their steps fitted remarkably: well. 
The ship was two days out from Havana, northward 
bound,;,when:: trouble: came. She. was steaming at half- 


speed through fog with a moderate‘sea running, Without — 


warning, the engines jarred ‘heavily, raced a momentsand 
then fell silent save fora strident: hiss of escaping steam. 
The wessel stopped, rolling helplessly. 

At the.-end of twenty minutes; ‘the»chief. engineer 
came.on deck, made some fluently: bitter xemarks about 


the parsimony of owners :whoneglected his:requisitions © 


for the:necessary replacement 6f faulty engine parts, an- 
nounced tothe captain that temporary’ repairs could be 
effected in about twenty-four hours, and then went below 
again to an inferno of hammering in his‘engine-room. . 
That afternoon, Jerry discovered that he and Sally 
had the narrow boat-deck to themselves. In the cold; wet 
mist Sally was wearing’a bluezoilskin coat and sou’westet: 
Jerry thought she looked: moxé.aderable than ever ‘in that 


rig, and ‘told her so: ‘He also.asked her to.marry him:when - 


they. got ashore. 

“It wouldn’t be-ducky, you know, according to the 
proverb,” Sally told him. gravely. “I should be changing 
my name but not’ the initial. All the:same, if-you’re really 
very much. set on. the idea, darling... oh!...” 

The next few minutes teft no doubt that Jerry was 
very. much -setson the idea-indeed. There remained only 
the problem of getting ashoreagain, and it was beginning 
to. look as though there might*be some difficulty: about 
that. ses * 4 a j 

The chief engineer was'two hours bettér than his pro- 
mise, but:by:that time there was no means’ of knowing 
exactly how far, or in what precise direction the ship had 
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drifted while her engines were stepped. Captain Carslake 
made what-calculations he could with his dead reckoning, 
compared his results with those of his officers, and then- 
Set a course intended to parallel the coast about fifty miles 
off shore. 

_ All the rest of that day and through. the- night the 
ship moved slowly ahead in a.silent, wet world.of fog. Her 
whistle, boomed mournfully, but no answering sound ever 
came to her within the dense surrounding wall -of im- 
penetrable. mist. 

Jt-was-just after three bells in the morning watch of 
that second day that things began to happen. 

There was a sudden lift in the fog, The rolling white- 
ness: broke abruptly, as mist on the coast will, and ‘for 
exactly forty-five seconds the watchers on the bridge had 
a clear view of what lay ahead of them. Straight in front, 
scarcely a quarter of a mile away, was a wall of rocks ris- 
ing to lbw green cliff on which grew one big, twisted, 
ancient pine. On thesstarboard side of the ship there was 
along, jagged rock round which the stow swell swirled ‘in 
oily curves, not ten fathoms distant: On the port quarter 
lay a tiny islet which the Jongiil must have missed by a 
coat of paint only. A clear, unhesitating voice gave an 


- order. 


“Nor’-east by east! And keep her so a quarter-mile.” 
The, spokes of the wheel spun in the quartermaster’s 
hands as he echoed mechanically “Nor’-east, by east”, and 
the fog closed down again as suddenly as'g stage blackout. 
_ Simultaneously, Captain Carslake and his first mate 
realized - that, the. decisive voice had belonged to Sally 
Hethrington, As the two instinctively spun around to face 
her, she spoke.again, 
“Sorry, Captain. Carslake, It -just came out auto- 
matigally, I expect you know where you are now?” 
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“Not the slightest idea; Miss Hethrington. You can. 


pilot this coast?” 

His eyes looked keenly at the girl, but no ‘trace of 
emotion showed on his face. 

“Yes. I’ve poked about here in a boat quite a lot. If 
you'll trust-me, I can take the ship through.” 


“She's all yours then. And we’re:getting near the end . 


of that.quarter-mile.” : 
“There should be a conical rock on the. starboard 


bow soon. We can see about fifty fathoms now, don’t:you 


think? .. . Ah, there it is! We go as close as we dare, then 
hard over, and sou’-east a spell.” ; 
The manoeuvre was carried out safely, and. for the 


next twenty minutes the course, as navigated by, Sally . 


Hethrington, resembled that of a trick cyclist negotiating 
an obstacle ride. At one point the captain had men 
anxiously holding out fenders on both sides of the ship.as 
she slid between two pinnacled promontories of gray rock 


where. it seemed impossible that there could be room to. 


pass. Finally the amateur pilot announced that. they were 
in open water again and gave Captain Carslake his point 


of departure. The captain glanced at the point on the - 


clamation. 


“Quite!” said Miss Hethrington calmly. “When the. 


fog lifted that time we had somehow got between Hal- 
crow and Barker’s Islands. You'd never have got out again 
the way we’d gone in, so the only thing seeméd to be to go 
on through the sound. It made me a bit nervous, though: 
You see, I’ve done it often in a thirty-foot boat; but ‘it’s not 
generally considered’a steamship channel at all.” 
“You don’t say so!” commented the mate dryly. 
Captain Garslake was an ex-naval officer who exem- 
plified in himself the tradition’ of the silent navy, but on 


this occasion he broke his record by making’a little speech _ 
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of thanks and congratulations that actually-contained four 
whole‘sentences: He practically even forgave Sally-for be- 
ingapassengr: 

‘Thtee dayscdateiithe s.s.. Jonquil docked in Halifax 
again: Sally: Hethringtor left:on: the:afternoon: train :for 


. Saint John; whither: Jerry. was to’ follow: her a:week ‘later 
when his duties:om board, would permit-aew:days:leave, 


At least that was the plan; Actually, heeft. Halifax on the. 
corresponding train the next day, having received .a:per: 
emptory telegram from: the company: to‘ report: at' their 
office in Saint John forthwith.,- © =. 
--. It.struék him when he walked through the outer of 
fice that there was:something different. Hé had-been there 
before ‘several times: but had never:.on.. those occasions 
found the. air of-clean alertness:that:now seemed ‘tox per- 
vade the: place.:After a-few minutes waiting; he: was told 
that the new owner wished to see him at once, and herwas 
led'to.a comfortable inner. office: The swivel chair:at the 
big mahogany desk was occupied’ by Miss ‘Hethrington.. 
> “Sally! Whata surprise!” Jerry: exclaimed:in delight. 
There was an interval which was pleasant, if:-hardly un- 
expected in nature, before he:went‘on: “But how.did you 
manage to:borrow’this:joint?” ss ‘ 
“E didn’t,” eturned:Sally:calmly. “It’s mine.” 
_- “Whatdo you: mean, it’syours?? os. 
. oc] mean: bown it: You:knew the Springflower’Ship- 
ping Company had new: owners. ‘I’m them}? ). © 
_ ‘There was not only:ungrammatical, but-also baffling, 
Jerry was bewildered,:so:much so:that: he barely noticed 
that:Sally's smile-was ‘morexenchanting than.ever:: : 
“How come?” he managed to ask finally. 
. SSimpleéxI wanted:a business of:my-:own, and I was 
interested: iniships: So'E got-my:father to buy methis out: 


€ 
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fit,;He’s got:a, flock of mines.and: banks.and_ things, you 
know; so it“didn’t really mean so-awfully. much: to-him. 
That was last month. Naturally the ‘first thing to do was 
to take a voyage in one of my two ships, get to know things 
for myself. You taught me quite a lot! Now it’s going to 
be.a, partnership. You and L.are,going to-pick all.the re- 
maining cobwebs and dust off this company, give Captain 
Carslake command of*the new ship. we'retordering, fix up 
your'old. engineer with a proper allowance of engine 
spares; and begin to give the opposition a real run for their 
money. That okay-by you, darling?” if 
“It certainly isnot!” protested Jerry hotly.. “I mean, 
terrifically kind of you, and all: that; but.of course if I’d 
known while you were aboard the Jonquil. . 1 mean, you 


know I didn’t know you were... that is, being a-ship-- — 
owner, you know what a first mate’s pay is, and.+..of — 


course.I wouldn’t dream of holding you'to:any . . . oh well; 
I: guess. this is where I'd better say goodbye, Miss. Heth- 
rington.”: 
He put out his: hand in farewell, but. found it sud- 
denly imprisoned in Sallyis.warm: fingers, 
Jerry’ Henderson,” shé said reproachfully, “you said 
you loved:me!? as ; ' 
“T did. ‘I do, sweetheart. But listen... .” r 
; “No. You're doing the listening.. You mustn’s worry 
about the money this company means. We'll: midst likely 
lose it, anyway; There’s a very lean time: starting: in the 


shipping world. It:would be fun; though, to see it through — 
together. All the same, ‘it:doesn’t have-to come! between — 


us. If: you insist-on heroics, Pll get rid of it, and we'll live 
on ‘your pay in rooms near: the waterfront:”. 


Jerry’s other hand was somehow joined. now in:the _ 


clasp. 


“You knew, and I know, stupid,” Sally. went on, 
“that it'was just the two'of us together, and not:who or — 
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what we were, That’s one thing, This shipping firm is an- 
other. But if the firm tells you. to crurmtes io shore job 
for a ae ru i pats as owner orders?” 
erry looked long and deeply into Sally’s eyes, at 
last decided that he could. ie beast 
_ . “Af you putjit.that way,” he announced. with a. swift 
and engaging grin, “I’m helpless. I’ve been pretty well 
a ained qsia ship’s.officer, you know. But look now, Sally 
ar’ : ne 6 . 
What followed was not. exactly done on owner's 
orders, but it;seemed not-altogether distasteful to her. . 


| White-White-Red 


There was:a'good deal of-talk in St: John’s:when both 
the lightkeepets: from the:Slaggan Reef lighthouse. quit 
the-service. ‘They had been in town fok the enquiry: into the 
wreck of s.s.-Amethyst. The two men were in fact-the only 


witnesses to. give evidence on how-that-vessel went ashore, 


but it'was 4 surprise when, after theicourt rose, they both 


handed in their resignations and went their several ways 


to seek other livelihood. 
Paul Kelly, the younger of the two, had always been 
erratic, a dark, brooding man given to acting on obscure 


impulses. No one would have given the matter another 


thought if he alone had left the lights. It was different 
with Bill Collins, his senior. Collins was a sober, quiet 
fellow, long in the service, within two years in fact of his 


pension. That he should. throw it all overboard: and turn © 


fisherman was beyond comprehension. So in the eating 
houses and the back stores of ship-chandlers along Water 
Street tongues were busy for a space, and numerous 
wildly: different: theories were canvassed and argued. 

No one mentioned the enquiry into the wreck except 
to dismiss it as irrelevant. If it had happened three years 
earlier, when Paul Kelly’s brother was second mate in the 
Amethyst, the sight of the wreck might have affected him 


beyond bearing; but he had-no friends aboard now, and it — 
was far from: being the first time for either of the two 


lightkeepers to see a ship cast away. 

Nobody, indeed, seemed to mourn deeply over the 
loss of the Amethyst, a vessel of dubious past and tarnished 
reputation. She was a nondescript little coasting steamer 
of about eight hundred tons, black with a yellow funnel 
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pounding bteakers on thé Slaggan Reef. 

- “How Cy Harding had come to ‘make the ctazy man: 
o¢iivre that had piled her ap on those granite’ half-tide 
rocks was the mystery that the’court of enquiry dould not 


a) a 


Paul Kellygave a clear description ‘of ‘the ship’s — 
course‘to'the investigators, © °° 
“She was after coming up from thé south ‘as usual, 
sort? he told the president ofthe court. *It' wAs-a rale 
dirty night; but we sighted /her'a-good ways'off? She held 
stiddy to the'nor’rard and passed the Slaggan’ aboat half 
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a mile.out. Then she-altered course suddinly. to, east-nor’= 
east and drove straightfor the:reef. "T'was not mort than 
five minutes before.she:struck . ... and that was the-end, 
sorr.” . > ~ H 
“What would be the usual course coming up that 
coast, Mr, Kelly?” asked the president. % 
“Well, sorr, ‘anny ordinary ‘master would hold due 
north twelve miles until he passed Hommard Rock light, 
then nor’-nor’-east fifteen miles, skirting Long Reef, ber 
before he turned easterly, rounding ‘the Long Reef light. 
But Captain Harding always changed coursé at Hom- 
mard Rock and ran through Walrus Passage.” 
“At night, Mr. Kelly?” 7 
“Day or night, ’twas all the same to him, sorr.” 
The president Jooked. amazed, but heads were nod- 


ding in understanding in the group.of interested spectators — 


at the: back of the little courttoom, Cy Harding's navig- 
ation habits were well enqygh known tq these men. — 

The channel mentioned was normally used only by 
small craft in good weather. At Hommard Rock the 
jagged coastline fell away'to the east, only the submerged 
barrier of Long Reef forcing vessels to continue another 
fifteen miles to the,north before they could parallel the 
shore: again. Walrus: Passage was a channel. through, the 
barrier, saving over twenty miles for any who.could navi- 
gate it. Fishermen took that way, but it was no. place 
for ordinary:steamship officers. The ¢hannel narrowed to 
less than a hundred and fifty yards in places, there was a 
nasty elbow in jt, and at certain states-of the tide a rip tore 
through with a force that eften dragged the twenty-foot 
pole buoys completely under water. 

It took ‘nerves. .of steel and.a peculiarly intimate 
knowledge;..of. the place.to stees.even a small coasting 
steamer, through Walrus: Passage. Cy Harding had both, 
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detour. i 
. ‘Thespresident of the court was quick.¢o see the im- 
plication of Captain Harding’s known custom. 

' He must have mistaken the lights,” he exclaimed, 
“If-he took the Slaggan for Hommard Rock, that would 
account for his immediate change of course.” 

“Are the lights similar?” asked one of his colleagues, 
whe was’a newcomer to Newfoundland, 

An official of the lighthouse service explained that 
the Slaggan Reef light showed a white beam ,five seconds, — 
then five seconds interval,.three.times, then half a. minute 
dark. Hommard. Rock had. the same timing, but the third 
flash was red after the two white, 

A couple of fishermen from the mainland east of the 
Slaggan Reef had already testified that the light was 
working normally that night. The flashes swept over to 
their side during the part of the revolution which was 
dark to:seaward, So the only decision the court could 
reach was that those responsible for the navigation of the 
s.s, Amethyst had negligently mistaken the signals of the 
lighthouses! whereby the ship had been cast away on the 
Slaggan Reef, breaking up at once in the heavy seas. 
There had been no _ possibility of anyone rendering aid. 
An unofficial addition was made to the finding by the 
president of the court when he muttered that Harding 
must haye been more than usually drunk to go tempor- 
arily colour-blind liké that. 

Waterfront debate afterwards in St. John’s rejected 
the theory of temporary inability to distinguish white from 
red. It.was generally held that Cy: Harding could find his 
way along that coast as well drunk as sober, That must 
have been so, or he would have piled up his ship years 
sooner, Supernatural, interference was widely considered 
the only possible explanation for such a mysterious affair. 
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For a few weeks there was. constant:talk about ‘the 


matter, then it simmered down, as such things will. 
It was four »years:-before the full story came tome, 


Some of the things I heardon Watet Street madesme keép. 


after it, and in odd' places. I: happened: on: little. bits of. the 
puzzle that gradually. fitted together: Somel had: from a 
fisherman in Breton’s Cove; some from.aisecond: engineer 
I-met in Halifax, and ‘a considerable corner ofthe. picture 


was supplied by Bill. Hutton, who builds boats at Woody” 
Harbour on'Capé Cod. En:the-end it: was Bill Collins him- - 


self who-filled in the. whole:taley when I told: him how 
much.of: it I had been:able to piece together... 


‘The story:can be told-now, for’ Collins died on Jens 


sen’s expedition last year, and Paul: Kelly lived:only afew 
months'after the’s.s, Amethyst went to:hek doom: 


For some months before the wreck, Collins told me, 


he had been’troubled by the behaviour of: Paul: Kelly. 
Ships: passing up or down the coast normallyraroused only 


a fleeting interest in the lighthouse ke€pers; bit-every time 


the Amethyst-went by Kelly watched her: with hypnotic 
intensity, He seemed -always‘to: know’ when she. was due, 
picked her’ up’ as # smudge ‘ob smoke. where’ 'thexcoastline 
cut the horizon fat tothe ‘south, followed her course with 
a ‘glazed: starewhile she slowly came up, passed the Slag- 
gan Light-and at last disappeared: from view:as she head+ 
ed: in for Walrus Passage away.to the ‘north. Collins felt 
vaguely uneasy, as though physical chill struck him, each 
time he found the younger man at this absorbed look-out, 
in the room just bélow the'great lantern at the ‘top of their 
slender'tower. ©. 0). eee seman 


Yet.they:never spoke of the matter until thatdast day. © 


It was..a gray~afternoon: All day the» wind :had* been 


steadily freshening;: until a whole gale-was shrieking:over — 
them;: and the’ lighthouse:top rocked’ like:a* tree.in the 


blast. The two:men ‘were 'together‘in the:room below. the 
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lantern, busy: with the.routinexwork:of testing’ the:mech> 
anism:.that turned the: big‘lamp above: Soon:its would be 
lighting time; and every day: they: must: makevsure that 
ar waquld be:no hitch in the smooth ‘revolving #fi the 
ite 2 lek we ee ee 
~ Suddenly,-Kelly layghed,:adry, harsh chuckle. 

. »“What'siwrong' with you?” Collins‘askedi: 
— “Suretnow, thé. Amethyst-will be afther passing ‘us 
tonight;'some'time afther midnight.” ee 

_ “Well, what of that? And look here, why are-yoti‘so 
interested in ier?” ss ace 
“Did ye not know, Collins,” replied ‘Kelly, -“that 
Henry Kelly was me brother? Him ‘that was lost overboard 
from her thrée’ years gone, ‘an* a’ blatk curst °be'on Cy 
Harding for it?” = eyes Ry ee A 
_, Collins nodded gravely. ae 4 
_ “I Yemembér hearing about’ him,” he'said, “though 
I didn’t know he was kin of yours. Fell overboard off CApe 
Sable, didn’t he?” Sle ee 
“Off Cape Sable it may have ‘been, but fall over- 


board he did not, 1 know.” There was anger in’ Kelly’s 
voice. “For why should he fall overboard ‘in nothing more 
than a méderate’bieeze? Harding and his blagyards made 
away with him, curse them. They lied when they said 
there was.a storm that night. But ’tis-tonight' they will be 
afther finding out what’ stormy‘weather manes!” 

__ Collins looked at his companion in startled surprise, 

_. What, makes you..think they... murdered... your 
brother?" he.asked.after.a moment. .- = 
.. “Think, is it? I-know!? snarled.Kelly, ffAt:the: time 
I. had suspicions, for, Henry. had. talked-of leaving: them, 
and they may well have-feared to-have him away, with all 
he, would: know. of, how; they ran.-their stuff, But! when’ I 
took my-leave-that:summer, I went down to Cape‘God to 
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talk with those-that had seen him last. Collins, me brother 
had nine. thousand: dollars:in his pants when they sailed!” 

“Nine«thousand: bueks !How in thunder could he?” 

“Theré’splaves: on Cape Cod where’ a power of 
money can change hands in a night. Old houses sellin’ 
fake antiques to’the. summer people in the front room by 
day, and ‘providin’ them real gambling. in: the backroom 
by night. Henry got into one and. the luck was: with him, 
so that he went aboard thatinight he had more than 4oose 
change, in his pockets,:you might say.” 

“If Harding knew that, it would be a terrible tempt: 
ation,” Collins exclaimed. 


“He.knew. I found out from a man that was.there 


that among. the money there was a hundred-dollar_ bill 
with a corner torn and then mended with a three-cent 
stamp stuck over it. I'd seen Cy Harding one’ day in 
Blackburn’s, on Water Street. He paid his account with a 
hundred-dollar American bill that had a stamp mending 
a torn corner of it.” . 
Kelly fell silent again as he put away his oil-can; Out- 
side, the howl of the gale: had risen a-note to a higher 
pitch, and white.spray was being flung upward almost to 
the lantern gallery as the rollers beat,at the stone pillar. 
Collins was. taking the watch from eight to twelve 
that night, When he: took over from Kelly he noticed a 
sort of still’ excitement in the man, like the first: faint 
quivering of an pine under undue pressure .of steam, 
with 9 saféty-valve h 
below them the surf surged dimly gray in the blackness. 


Usually, Kelly would sleep during his time off at 


night, but all through the fonely vigil under the sweeping 
beams of ‘thetlight; Collins could hear-him busy at.some- 
thing in’ the little round living-room below: At about 
eleven he ‘came'up again, looked ‘for a while’ silently 
through ‘the thiek glass of their window, ‘and then went 


eld closed by a heavy wrench, Far _ 
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out: to the iron-railed stone platform just under the lan- 
tern! : 

Presently he returned: with the gruff remark that he 
had:not picked up the lights of the Amethyst yet and that 
she: must be:making heavy weather of it. The thought 
seemed to give him a grim pleasure as heonce more went 
down tq the lower floors of the tower. Bill Collins marked 
the sombre blaze in his eyes, and wondered vaguely what. 
heshould do if his mate was going insane. Their relief was 
three weeks away.at least, and the prospect of being alone. - 
with a madman in the lighthouse ‘was no pleasant one to 
consider. 

Midnight came; storm-clouded and dark, noisy with 
the blended roar of the gale and the long rollers thunder- 
ing-on the réef below, Promptly on the hour Kelly came 
uprto'takeover charge of the light, He was carrying a flat 
packageaboutten inches square, which he deposited <are- 
fully on a shelf generally used for cleaning materials. 
Collins remembered afterwards that Kelly seemed careful 
to.stand between his mate and the parcel. 

For.a minute Paul Kelly gazed through the embra- 
sured window. Then he laughed. It was laughter ona 
hoarse, feral note that.made Collins feel cold around the 
temples, - 

“She's there,” Kelly said, “rolling in the troughs of 
the-seas; the way Cy Harding’s soul will soon be rolling in 
the fiery lake of hell: 

He laughed again, and the laughter matched the 
overtones of the yelling storm that rocked the lofty tower. 
Faintly akittiwake flying above them echoed the harsh 
notes, . 

Collins had no doubt now that his friend had gone 
out of his mind and sprang ‘to grapple with him. He 
meant, to force him: down to the lower-room, so that he 
might-not in his madness do any damage-to the light. 
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For a minute the. men struggled; breathing: heavily 


inthe silence. At. any. other time they would have been 


evenly matched, though. Collins was:some ‘years ‘older. 
That night Paul Kelly was strengthened: by the overmas- 
tering will:to carry outa relentless purpose: “He. hada 
heavy wrench in:his right: hand-and,: wriggling that:arm 
free, brought: it down: on his adversary’shead: “Collins 
crumpled:up unconscious... = 
When: his. senses. returned, he: was-fitst dullyawaré 
of. a clock with the -hands indicating 4.few-miniutes after 


one o’clock. Then his throbbing:mind recalled what had 
happened. He saw that he was in the room below:the 


again. He found the trap!door bolted against him: -' ~:~ 
He waited for a few minutes until hé>fele-tronger, 
pouring: some cold water from a jug:over'his’head: Then 
he climbed out by the iron-studded» door to the-vertical 
steel ladder which led up the outside of the lighthouse to 
the:lantern gallery. Mele Pn. eee 
Slowly he made.his ‘way: up the:metal:rungs, clinging 


desperately as the:wind:toreiat him. Avslip meant/death 


on:the rocks in the boiling surf a hundred and forty feet 
below. Painfully he climbed and-at last was able tor fling 
himself down on the narrow platform behind the protect# 
ing rail. 6s be ey” Glens viet 
He-was on the landward-side.. Above: him ‘the datk- 
ness was broken by the glimmer from the backs.of the 
lamps; until in a:momentthe-vast white beam of blinding 
light swept round. He watched the.second and third 
beams ‘follow, ‘to leave. him: again ‘in semiédarkness,: but 
breathing a deep sigh of relief. The madman was keeping 
thelight-at ‘work. SR ipa s. 2 : 


Slowly: then: Collins crawled round the base of the 


steel and glass structure ‘of’ the mighty“lantern chamber, 
until. he: could look. out-to: seaward: "A: little#t6' the north; 
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but far‘out below him, he could make: out-the presence 
of:the ship; a faint-red light, with an occasional glimmer 
of a: greenone, and a:white light above;:marking:a patch 
of deeper black against the enveloping darkness,’ like “a 
dark nebula between stars in the sky: Even.as he.watched, 
the green and red shifted their relative:positions.and shorie 
alittle brighter. ‘The vessel: had changed course: and: was 
headed in towards the:pitiless reef. © = Ms, 

Only at that! moment did Collins become:aware that 
there: was' something strange about:the lighthouse beams. 
As the:third'shaft of light swung round again, he saw“that 
it glared red in the storm-torn blackness. 

White — white — red! The light on the Slaggan 
Reef was impersonating the beacon of Hommard Rock, 
was flashing a:lie to the open sea. 

With a hoarse cry of bewilderment, Collins turned 
to the lantern and looked in between the steel bars that 
framed the panes of heavy glass. At that short range no 
man may look directly at the light pouring through the 
prismatic rings and save his eyesight. But under the level 
of the focussed rays the keeper could see what was hap- 
pening inside. 

Paul Kelly stood on the light steel platform from 
which the circling lamps were tended. The brown paper 
of his flat parcel lay crumpled on the floor and in his hand 
was a thin frame’of metal, holding a sheet of deep ruby 
glass, such as photographers use. Carefully, as the third 
multiple-ringed- light. moved round in oily: smoothness 
from the inland semi-circle, he slid the red screen into 
position, before the focus point of the beam. As the red 
shaft of light completed its hundred and. eighty degrees 
of sea visibility, he-lifted his red glass. 

To any stray observer on the landward side; the Slag- 
gan light was working true: Only for the doomed: crew of 
the s.s, Amethyst did the winking light flash false. 
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Every . means of access., to: Kelly or'the lamps was 
blocked against Collins, For lopg minutes he gazed. help- 
lessly, and:atiength:saw Kelly take away his frame of ruby 
glass.. Its work ‘was done: ee oe 

' As Collins:climbed precariously ‘back. to safety inside 


the tower, the splintered -frame-of what hadonce been a — 


steamship was being swiftly hammered inte fragments as 
the resistless waves lifted and smashed jt relentlessly 
against the rocks. Overhead wheeled: two..kittiwakes, 
plaintively- screaming defiance against the shrieking 
storm. - He 
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The:schooner loaded cargo in Saint. John, She was a 
survival from another age, and so by odd coincidence was 
the vehicle from which some sacks were being hoisted: a 
waggon drawn. by two horses. 

The axtist: whe was painting the scene might be said 
to -have.been left over from.an earlier period, too, for he 
was making a sketch that anyone could see looked like 
whatiwas to be seen there. 

While the;shand-winched tackle creaked, the. painter 
held out a hand from time to time, blotting from his:view 
the towering stern of a ten-thousand-ton freighter riding 
high at the:coal dock.just beyond. 

“Without: that steamship,” he remarked to an ac- 
quaintance who had paused to watch, “you might be,back 


in the late eighteenth century here, instead of the late 


nineteen-sixties. No essential difference in those ship- 
chandlers’ warehouses along the old wharf. And those 
men: loading a schooner’s:holds by hand, hoisting bags of 
potatoes three at a time in the rope slings... and horses 
into the bargain,” 

- The straining hemp squealed through the blocks all 
afternoon, and as.evening approached, men made fast the 
tarpaulin covers over the little hatches and cast offi moor- 
ing lines. 

‘By dark the:schooner was. past the harbour entrance 
and.some miles down the bay. In the score of years since 
the war ended; her owners had made surprisingly. good 
profits in their revival-of an obsolete style of coastalrtrade: 
Now they were.sending her on an ambitious venture to 
see if there might not be good. money once. again in sea 


lil 
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traffic with assorted cargo that called for no haste in the 
carrying. She was bound for, the.new scientific settlement 
at Scott Inlet, where some interesting things were being 
done in a climate-modification experiment. 

Three weeks later, when the planes roared up within 
minutes froma ‘thousand airfields in.a score of countries, 
group ‘after-group of attacking forces with: their! loads of 
atomic bombs:and° H-bombs, and above: them: in: the 
stratosphere tens of. thousands<of rockets with nuclear 
warheads'and bacteria-heads:and other horrors; thé little 
schooner: was ‘far‘up: Davis Strait and out of touch with 
the modern world: ' STK tt aya 

There were two or three commonplace radio‘receiv- 
ers aboard, and‘:a: simple ship-shote:set’ of “minimum 
capability, to pick up news, time signals}: weather“ fore- 
casts: and ‘an’ occasional.navigation beam. When/all of 
them fell silent and no further response could:be toaxed 
from:them, the seamen ‘thought. simply of scattered items 
in the news of the past week that-indicated: rising 'inter- 
national tension, and ‘then wondered: if someone had 
started something: On ‘the other hand,’it could-be*some 
trickery:of sunspots and‘northern lights; = 9 

‘Four days later the schooner. tied up. at ‘the’ little 
wooden ‘jetty. in the bay far.to the north of the Labrador: 

There were twelve men and five women: inthe Settle: 
ment there,.and they ‘had a radio:installationofi consider- 
able range. It also had! been‘utterly:silent for four-days. 


‘The:scientific workers were stunned; but‘not puzzled: 


Not only had news bulletins given warning of the-political 
stresses, but «direct . messages from: their: Ottawa’ head- 
quarters had warned that trouble could’ be:wery near: 
Twice inthe first night there ‘had been heard»a:distant 


howling: that might have been many massed ‘squadréns of 


warplanes passing: in the-dark silence:many: long: miles 
away. Then abruptly, within minutes every radio station 
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in the world had-apparently:closed:down: That would-be 
a first. security. measure, of course, when war seemed. im: 
minent..But.there had been no:resumption. = 

. ‘The masterjof the schooner, Tom: Corkill,,.discussed 
the situation.and ‘its possibilities. with the Jeader ‘of the 
scientific group ashore, Dr..George Williams. The phy- 
sicist_ was leader of the expedition. and incidentally 
magistrate for the tiny settlement.and three thousand 
empty square miles.of territory surrounding it. 

_ “There is no doubt.in.my mind,” Williams reflected 
aloud, “that in these few days the expected Third World 
War has broken out . .. and ended, It probably lasted less 
than twenty-four hours, And most of the:civilized world 
must have ended with it. But we have to make sure. Can 
we count on your help, Captain?” 

“What should I do?” 

“Make a voyage of coastal exploration of a new kind. 
Some of our work ‘here was connected with radio-active 
elements, and we have threé Rowlandson, gauges, .devel- 
oped from the old Geiger counters, yéu: know. I think I 
should send two of our physicists with you for instrumental 
work, and: with your vessel — it’s fortunate that it’s a 
matter of wooden hull and canvas sails — you should ex- 
plore the coast in search of places: where a landing’ will 
not mean death. And I greatly fear it will prove as hard 
a task as‘Columbus faced.” 

- The skipper nodded. 
“Only thing to be done,” he agreed. “You're right. 
How long should we have?” 

“Rather more than a year, I imagine. It will take a 
little working out with our stores inventories.” 

Three days-later the schooner sailed again. She had 
supplies aboard for a ten-month voyage, water-for three 
months and a condensation unit to .replenish.that necessity 
by: distilling sea-water. There might be places where 
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shores.could ‘be. approached ‘and. safe drinking water 
found, but they could not count on that: < 

Ashore, the group remaining had food to last'a year 
and a quarter;carefully rationed, and’no-doubt some 
could be: growm in ‘the’ brief summer. In the forests that 
surrounded ‘them there was’ fuel to’keep thélittle colony 
warm fora century. ~ . 

So- Captain Corkill sailed with his ‘crew of nine on 
that first strange voyage -of'new distoyery. ~~ |. 

Southbound alorig the cost he was able for some 
days to’ hold ‘his little vessel within sigh? of land, Then, 
still four' hundred milé& ‘north of Néwfoundland, the — 
scientists “anxiously watching their instruments warned 
him of- radiation nearing the danger point, and the 
schooner stood far out to'the eastward. — he: 

Then for many days in the empty ocean, at.a hundred 
and fifty or two hundred miles from th¢ coast there was 
safety, and as though following outside an invisible fence, 
Captain Corkill set a southward course. 


ye 


Every two: hundred miles of southing gained, they 


sailed in towards the land, but, always. the-unseen wall of 
the radioraetivity turned them ‘back, It was found mostly 


from. ninety. to a. hundged and. twenty-miles, from the 
coastline, and it; was-utterly.impenetrable. . 

After nineteen weeks of patient search, the-men on 
board the schooner knew that the. whole American con-— 
tinent was fost in: the. new void;/and that there could be 
nothing left alive. Mills and Lyttleton, the physicists, 
speculated, that-there might, perhaps be-areas ofthe agri- 
cultural plains remaining safe. ‘There was no way to know. 

The captain at lasv-set a course to the northward 
again, It seemed good to reverse thesexploration rather to 
the. east forabout. twenty degrees of-tatitude,:then make 
for the coasts of Africa:and Europe, though no one in the 
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little ship had.any hope now of finding there anything but 
the same unapproachable, silent, dead ‘void. 

In mid-Atlantic ‘they came.to'a small island with 
thirty or forty people on it, Only about twenty square 
miles in area, geologically an outpost-of the West Indies 
perhaps, i? was too isolated to be of any: interest for:com- 
mercial profit, and had therefore been neglected in peace 
---andin war. 

_.. The few inhabitants were simple farmer-fishermen, 
living in pleasant harmony, with little machinery and few 
instruments of communication. They knew only that on a 
day the music and the news bulletins went vilent in the 
radios and did not begin again. Since then no ship had 
been sighted, Fishing boats had sailed for the distant Ja- 
maica group, byt none ever returned: Aften four had been 
Jost, the conclusion. was inescapable that something had 
mysteriously happened that made .it impossible to sail near 
the continent or even the.outer islands. No‘boat had tried 
since, 

Captain Corkill and his companions told the island- 
ers what they could: They left. with them some extra 
medical supplies, and. replenished. the schooner’s. stock of | 
fruit, fish, yegetables and tobacco, as well.as refilling the 
water tanks, ‘They promised to return, all being well. in 
the:spring. 

All Africa and Eurepe proved to be-hidden behind 
thé invisible barrier, which, was like.some, endless reef 
guarding the coasts a couplerof hundred miles out; but 
withqut a reef’s. gaps: or passages. 

- Corkill took. his ivessel back to the far Baffinland 
shores and the little scientific settlement;there in the eatly 
spring, after a further partial attempt, still utterly with- 
out success, to find anywhereia way of approach to the 
coastline of what. had once been the United States and 


Canada.- 
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When the schooner’s sails were:sighted by: the:shore 
look-out — there had. been a watcher assigned daily-since 


the Disaster — the news spread. in minutes, The;entire — 


group. stood on the jetty to welcome the: voyagers whose 
return they had hardly dared to hope. It was the way ships 


used to be:welcomed in bygone centuries when they, sailed 


in unannounced. after long voyages of exploration.’ ~ 
Captain Corkill and Professor Mills shared: between 
them the recital of their astonishing adventures. There 
followed ‘a discussion of the possible courses -of ‘futurerac- 
tion. Actually there was no real freedom of choice. A:un- 
animous: vote approved: the suggestion: of Dr. Williams 


that they should embark in the schooner-and sail to join — 


the West Indian sea outpost. a” 


It took four voyages for: the little schooner: to trans: . 


port the seventeen members of the scientific: party and all 


their goods to the lonely island. In the late:summer it was 


done. 


Fewer than sixty people began the venture of keeping 
themselves alive and carrying forward the human race in 


its destiny. For it-seemed. most likely that there weré no — 


others to attempt: survival into the future. | 


“There: should be a pretty fair. chance,” Mills res 
marked once when a group were discussing the. prospects. 


“The whooping’cranes were down to a couple’ of dozen 
and the species nearing extinction, but they were: building 
up again. A hundred and three at the last count, wasn’t it? 
They won’t have survived this destruction, of course. Sad, 
I imagine ninety-nine per cent of the world’s migratory 
birds have ceased to exist. They would be bound to. fly 
into the zones of fall-out.” 


For the remnant of the human species, .a seasonal 


rhythm of activity developed. There was urgent: foil to 


make the most of the agricultural possibilities of: the — 
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island, ..both for. présent:food and against the timer that 
other: land should be-available. an ee 
The:physicists confidently: expected: that after fifteen 
or twenty:years the continents would become usable again. 
. Meanwhile, there:was. enough ‘to eat, fishing locally 
was productive, and handicrafts of various kinds became 
important. A simple political system was set up. Resources 
were: individually: worked: under..ultimate control of a 


_town-meeting typeof practical democracy. 


Every spring’ Captain. Corkill; selected a crew and 
made.a-voyage: towards the African coast. Year by year 


_ their Rowlandson: gauges showed some: gain in: the safety 


of the waters, but never did-the clear sailing bring them 
within sight of. land. In summer there'was the trip to the 
Grand Banks. No. other vessel ever came to fish those 
famous waters, and. the catch was always abundant and 


~ quick. In autumn a..ten-week voyage. attempted. ‘the 


American coast, but that land too remained behind the 


_ inviolable curtain of radio-activity. 


* * ve 
Corkill had been forty-five, with: five years of naval 


_ Service.in‘the-Second World War and.nearly twenty: of 


peaceful sea-time behind him when the Disaster.came: 
He was sixty-three: when he sighted:Cape Hatteras again. 
There.were nearly a hundred ‘and fifty people:on:the 


- island now, among them a score of infants: who, were 


grandchildren. of the-original survivors. Mills and Lyttle. 


_ ton were. the:scientific: members: of the‘ fall. exploration 


once more..‘This. time it was to a-committee instead’of the 


' general:assembly that Corkill and his old friends told.their 


story of amazing discovery. 
__ "We landed at-seven places,” the Captain said. “No 
life anywhere. Skeletons in the ruins of. buildings in a 
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village in Maryland. There: would: have been. radiation 
effects only, there, Nothing but deserts of stuff like: brick- 
dust. in dunes where-cities had been: The explosions must 


many:centuries. 


confidentthat in'twenty years, while at least a few of the 


original ‘survivors: of the ‘Disaster ‘still lived,: they might 
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have again the state of mechanical development that had 
been. reached through two thousand years of steady pro- 
gress'up: to the day the third world war had burst upon 
them. ‘Their small population. would have unlimited re* 
sources again; it would. increase more. rapidly and they 


. could.remake their civilization as it had been. 


. There were some who thought:the xestoration might 
take rather longer. They did not see:the rebuilding of the 
old mechanical complex as: quite'so easy... Great-scientifi¢ 
libyaries, for instange, had in the past been located usually 
in cities or in the big universities in areas that-had been 
reduced to dust. Still, there had been small ‘colleges in 
country towns here and there, and ‘from them ‘books 
might be gathered in time. Exploration, too; would have 
to be: done on foot, for more than 4 year or two would be 
needed to-create facilities for the manufacture of ‘auto- 
mobiles again, and to reopen oil fields to feed them, The 
thing was inevitable, though. That was agreed. There 
would be electricity as there used to be, machines, power 
Ue POWET 5 ws 


w w w 


In the middle of the night, under the tropical stars, 
Captain Corkill sat at last by himself on the little pier 
where his schooner was tied up. There was a slight off- 
shore breeze:stirring the tops of the palms. 

The Captain felt old that night, an old man ponder- 
ing again what ‘had been found on the recent voyage, and. 
all the talk of the excited meeting through the long even- 
ing. He was utterly alone with his thoughts, there along- 
side the familiar, beloved vessel that was the community’s. 
link new with the rich, dead continent and the possibilities 
of the renewal of what had been civilization in the 
twentieth century. 
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Finally.he knew what must be done. It-would be his _ 


last-gift to the community. He walked silently dawn’ on to 


the deck of the little ship. Quietly he: castoff,the mooring 


ropes. There was.a faint stirring soon, :and he felt: the 
vessel move'slowly. She began in. the lonely silence to drift 
away from the shore. ON 5 
In an hour the schooner was two miles out in the bay. 
There was a quantity of oil in the-cargo:she had: brought 


back from the ruins of the little port in what-had been the _ 


most advanced country of the dead world. In his pocket 
Captain Corkill had flint and steel.. Sy, | Spe 8S Oe 

Presently he dropped into the dinghy «at. the-stern, 
cast-off her painter, and began to row. Half-way back. to 
the beach, he rested -on his.oars and- watched the.soaring 


blaze.as the.schooner flamed fiercely, and. at last: burned — 


to the waterline. 


Midships Hold: Columnist’s. Miscellany 
_ After a Battle in Canada 


It was not till years after the event that the story of 
the 194% Battle-of Bowmanville was made public, bat the 
story of what followed the handeuffing of German prison- 
ers in tetaliation‘for the chaining of Canadians in German 
hands has now been in ‘print sevéral times. ; 
__. Mystory is of things that followed the batile. 

_ » When the-fight was over, most of the troops who liad 
been employed returned to Kingston, but a detachment 
of the R.C,O,C. stayed on as guards for what the higher- 
ups thought might be a couple of days before an order 
would be.given in Germany to end the shackling of Cana- 
dian prisoners of war that had started all the trouble. We 
were. there for. three weeks and the situation was. un- 


$ 


changed when we were moved. 

As the. handcuffing order had. to be carried out, it 
was decided. to segregate the designated. prisoners. Out- 
side the. main. enclosure. and maybe a quarter-mile away, 
the. Bowmanville establishment had a couple.of houses 
and some barns, where boys had -been taught agriculture 
when the place was a reform school. The -houses. were 
empty:and the selected P.O. W. officers. were.taken there. 

_ A single line of low barbed-wire fence owas: strung 


round each house; with enough space-included to form.an: 


exercise yard. The first night and day our. main anxiéty 
was.fog, When.you just have a sentry every: hundred and 
fifty yards along a-mere token fence that, wouldn’t stop:an 
enterprising sheep, and the visibility is! twenty:yards, you 
naturally imagine prisoners breaking out: every: ten: min- 
utes, somewhere in the depths of the white, thick mist. 
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The fields around were broken with gullies and — 
copses, admirable for concealment.. Nebody ever knew 
why no attempts were.made ito escape from this impro- 
vised, temporary annex to the camp. At the main camp 
there had in the past-been numerous escape tries. There 
was -for instance .the. time when a P.O.W. committee 
bought: a. Jot of material for new. hangings in their mess 
hall, by:mail_order from. Eaton’s.or Simpson’s. When the 
parcel was examined before delivery ip was noti¢ed that 
the stuff —- just. coincidence, of cqurse — was exactly that 
used for the coveralls of distinctive.colour worn by main- 
tenance men whose work took them inside the compound! 
The purchasers were persuaded that-a different, striped 
material would look better on their windows... | 

The ‘first intéresting incident of our. spell of guard 
duty came when it’ was reported that one’German officer — 
was sick. Ft’seemed to be genuine, and the medical officer 
was brought ovet. He decided for hospital and an appen- 
dicitis opetation. Another’ officer prisoner, who spoke 
good English, acted as intérpreter. The two “heil 
Hitler’d” each other about five times during the’ farewell 
proceedings before the sick man’ got into the car'Sent for 
him.’ It waS*the first time’ our-men had-séen’ that odd_ 
saltite- in réal life .. ..and we‘ wondered just how much — 
good would be don&to the appendix by thé' quite violent 
upflinging of the arm! | 

All throvgh the hours, twice a day, during which the 
handcuffs: were worn; no- prisoner. would stir out of the 
houses. At other times :of tthe day, mostof:them: would — 
take brisk exercise walks in ithe-yard. = = ; 

For one'very decentofficersprisoner:‘weihad to make 
special arrangements. He:was interested. in agriculture, 
had infact his eollege degree:in it, and headed a group 
who had been: given leave to keep pigs at-this:empty farm. 
He was: very:troubled that his’ porkers might have missed _ 
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a meal during the “‘battle” and quickly sought and re- 
ceived permission to continue his care of the animals. 
' On the second day he thdught the pigs ought%to have 
some fresh air and:exercise. He had been accompanied to 
the pig-pen by a Veterans’ Guard officer of the security 
staff, and by. myself ‘as duty officer of the.special camp 
guard. So he released the half-dozen pigs into their little 
paddock. There was:a hole in the old fence and after a 
while the pigs found it and went out into a much larger 
field, beyond which were thick woods. 

The German naturally vaulted the fence and went 
after them. He rounded them up, manoeuvred them into 
a corner and was just) ready to shoo them back into their 


- , Own quarters when they made a breakaway, going two 
’ ways round him, and scattered again. Their owner 


laughed and patiently set about rounding them up once 
more, 

‘Theunarmed V, G. C. officer sat on the fence and 
roared with laughter, He was very stout, looked as if he 
had high blood pressure, and was of course, as a veteran 
of the’ First World War, not exactly youthful any more. 
It struck me that he might easily be knocked out by a ro- 
bust pig expert wanting‘to ‘make a break“for the woods, 
So I loosened the .38 in my holster and tried to keep with- 
in reasonable range. (I couldn’t, claim that my own phy- 
sical condition had improy¢d: sinte' 'd previously been in 
uniform, from 1914‘to 1919, either.) We were dutof-sight 
of the guard quarters and out of earshot, tao. 

- Fortunately, the German officer was thinking of 
nothing but pigs. Afté? avery strenuous half-hour he got 
them all penned up again, with a little tayeful help in 
shooing, ata proper distance, on the part of his guards. 
Then he walked cheerfully ba¢k to his quartet's with us. 

“He planned to come back to Canada after the war, 
he told us one day: He was one of those who spoke excel- 
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lent English. He wanted to go in for farming.on up-to- 


date methods then. It was-clear that he did-not’share the 
delusion of most of his fellows. that/they would later be 


He just meant to come as an immigrant. 
I hope he was able to make it. 


employed on administration of occupied. territory here, — 


Oak Tree Feast . 


On a September morning the sunshine ‘suggested that 
another walk in Fredericton’s Odell Park by the edge of 
real primeval forest should be a pleasant thing. Before the 
ramble ended, my wife and I had found it.not only. a fine 
day for ‘enjoying the. sunny, colour-splashed woods,. but 
remarkable for bird-watching. — a 

_ There had been-a lot of birds lately in the neighbour- 
hood of the railroad. track, so we went round that way 
first. Most in evidence were olive-backed thrushes, seven 
or eight of them here.and there in the bushes, There were 
flickers, several. white-throated sparrows — though noth- 
ing like the flock. we had seen there a few. days earlier — 
a catbird and a redstart. Two little red squirrels played 


on and around a tree stump. Overhead passed a. blue, jay, — 


several crows and a little: company of cedar waxwings. 


Then we moved up the hill, seeing a song sparrow — 


and some goldfinches on the way.. 
Near one of the picnic tables there was a bird on the 
trunk of a young-oak tree, and my wife said: “There’s a 
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sapsucker; isn’t.it?”? We both put field-glasses oft: it- and 
watched the yelléwsbellied sapsucker doing just what its 
name ‘implies: feasting on sap. We went-nearer. - ~' 

The bark was:punched with a band of holes andthe 
sap was oozing from: them, in places running-down. The 
sapsucker went. on feeding quietly. A little bird caitié 
down from a branch above and joined him, taking sap 
from the other side of the four-inch-thick trunk. It was a 
blue-headed vireo. It went off after a minute and prompt- 
ly a hummingbird arrived. It too set about feeding on the 
sap so generously set flowing by the sapsucker. The tiny 


bird moved methodically. from Hole to hole in a blur of 


wings. 


We.went very slowly nearer and nearer, finally stop- 
ping four feet. from the.tree. Just above our heads the 
birds went on eating, the hummingbird..at times; within 
two inches of the sapsucker, which took absolutely no. 
notice.of it. The ruby;throat darted. away. after about 
three. minutes.and the vireo came back. Then. the ‘Sap- 
al must. have.noticed us, I think, and the birds. flew 
off. 

It. was. only to a.maple ten yards away, though. We 
tried a finger-smear of the sap and found it had-a faintly. 
sweetish taste, Then we moved. away four or. five yards 


_ and the sapsucker promptly.came back. This time he was 


joined by.a couple. of myrtle warblers. ne 

We sat down at the picnic table, and the perform- 
ance went:on:-It was:now a sort of ballet of combinations; 
danced by two hummingbirds, three myrtle warblers, the 
sapsucker and: the vireo. Sometimes. there were three 
birds, a-warbler or the vireo with a hummingbird and the 
sapsucker all at once within two. or three inches of each 
other at the slender tree trunk, sometimes there were two 
only. 
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A flicker came.down.and sat on a little branch, a yard 
to. one side of the welling holes punched: in the oak bark, 
but it did:n@t-go-for the sap. It just,observed, seemingly, — 
in motionless silence what the-other birds. were doing, 
‘ We watched, entranced, for. three-quarters of an 
nour, Bp : ; . 


Spring Glory _ 7 i 


On a late May ramble’by the edge of the woods, I 
thought first it'should be-called “vireo day”) There had 
been redstarts first, in thie small trees by the railroad track 
_ ~~and looking them’ up later we found it had been just 1e 

samte ‘date, May ‘25, ‘that fast year" we saw ‘them for the 
first time in theseason. Then there were vireos. "a 

Unobtrusive little green and gray birds they are, 
though with cleaysong-notes that a bird three times as big” 
might take a pride in — and maybe’ the viteos do, for they 
repeat their warbled phrases with loud: persistence. They 
seemed to'beall over the-wood. First’seen was a red-eyed 
vireo, As the books say; the-red! eye is no help in identify- 
ing it, byt the black-bordered: white. stripe over the eye 
is distinetive;.A few minutes later. there was a: warbling 
vireo, with: his tess emphatic, single eye-stripe, Then mor e 
ofthe sed-eyed. kind. Finally a bluesheaded vireo put ir 
an appearance; flitting from branch: to branch close to the 
path for a brief moment. . ar § 

My wife and I have a speciak:name forthe blue? 
headed vireo.. He’s “chee-willy”. Book descriptions of bird 
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song are.hardly ever any use, and for years we wondered, 


listening in. various woods, what bird it was that sang 


“chee-willy, chee-willy, chee-willy” from positions of utter 


invisibility in tree-tops. Then on.a day early in. May, one 
ARE’ bird came and perched on a bare bush in a 
»neighb 

introduced himself with a clear “chee-willy!” So now we 


ur’s garden, gave us full time to admire him, then 


ye 


‘now a blue-headed vireo when we hear him. 


Other newcomers for the season. were some yellow 
warblers. 

__ Then.suddenly we knew it would not, be listed as 
“vireo day”, Fifteen feet up,.on an qutstanding twigiof a 
young tree, against pale green background of new leaves, 
with a spray of white blossom atone side, there was.a 
patch of scarlet, a red bird. Silky-shining, brilliant and 
vivid in the. bright sunshine, there was a, scarlet tanager, 


“No more dramatically beautiful bird visits these parts than 
the male tanager, his intensely black wings and tail con- 


trasting with the gorgeous scarlet of all the rest of his 
plumage. 

The bird threw up his head and sounded off with his 
song: “four or five short, nasal phrases, robin-like but 


“hoarse (like a gobin with a sore throat)”, says Peterson. 


The. bird paused and. looked round, then repeated. his 

song; waited a moment, sang a, third time, The perform- 

ange was complete then. He rose and flew off, a radiant 

flash of scarlet, into the depths of the wood, A “Very.care 

summer resident” (Squires: Birds of New Brunswick). 

3 : It. was definitely and unforgettably “scarlet tanager 
ay | 


Collector’s Success. . 


From the secretary of our field naturalists’ club I~ 
heard at the end of March of an “accidental” Iately dis- 
covered in this area, a bird, that is, of'a species that never 
normally lives or passes through here, but ‘has-somehow ~ 
strayed in from its proper habitat. a 

This wanderer ‘was a varied thrush; which is ‘a west- 
ern bird not as a.rule to bé seen east'of Manitoba. ‘It is, 
according to.the'books, very like a robin, but witha black — 
bar across' the breast and a reddish streak over-the eye. © 

The varied thrush that was the first one ever ‘to be 
seen in New Brunswick is.dead now, a fact that has been 
causing me to reflect that an enthusiastic ibird-watcher 
can be totally out of sympathy with more: scientific 
ornithologists, : 

When the presence of this varied thrush was made 
known to one of them, it was promptly “collected”. To 
me, that seems unnecessary, the killing of a bird in. order 
to prove that it had been alive. In this century, photo- 
graphic evidence and the testimony of competent’ observ- 
ers should be enough. It would also be just as reliable, for 
after all when a bird is collected somewhere, the fact still 
depends on human statement, that it was indeed‘ killed 
where the label‘says it was. ae 

This personal view may be regarded as ‘illogical, for 
if a bird is killed bya predator, I am not unduly disturbed. 
That is just in the course of nature. It would seem tome, 
too, somewhat different if biological laboratories needing 
more dead birds to dissect for study. obtained them from 
a region where the required species was plentiful. 
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) -There are a couple of:dozen.whooping:cranes left. in 
‘the world and:conservationists are: meeting with some en- 
couraging success in the fight to save them from becoming 
another extinct:species: Publicity does‘seem to be persuad- 
ing people along the line of migration not to shoot these 
birds. It is to.be hoped that no unusual hurricane ever 
blows them. off course by the width of a couple of pro- 
vinces or states, for then eager collectors would undoubt- 
edly kill the:lot to prove where they had been. 

Scientists would no doubt brush aside as unreason- 
able selfishness the’ further ‘thought that if the varied 


thrush.had been allowed to live, a number of other people 


might have derived pleasure from the remarkable sight of 
a bird of a species new tothe province. 
. Itwas.after I had written all the foregoing that more 
details reached-me,.from another:source, about the killing 
of the,strange: thrush, It is, a ‘sad, and infuriating, ‘story 
= ah mee aroused. considerable indignation:in. the Stanley 
Through the winter months the: bird had been. fed 
by anold lady of eighty, widely and affectionately known 
in that area.as.Granny-Foreman: She:had even devised: a 
special: formul of: bird. food-for it, and-had. come to‘look 


‘upon it as her'special bird. She was:hopingto-acquire:a 
pair of fieldyglasses. with which the better. to fain “het 
bird” and others. chiens 


+... It, was, the day she -was. in: Fredericton .to buy the 
binoculars thatthe. collector shot Granny Fordensmia tind. 
__ He is-reported to be a licensed. private collector; I 
hope he ‘is, feeling, very, very proud of. his achievement in 
destroying. with one-shot a bird’s life: and an-old lady’s 
.. _ Forall-Granny.Foreman can do these:days is to wee 
and gsk pathetically: “But why. would: anyeue Wank kil 


~ my bird?” 
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A good many readers of this column will join me, 1 
know, in offering friendly sympathy to Mrs. Foreman . ++ 
and encouragement‘to go.on all/the same.with the watch: 
ing of other birds. It’s a rewarding pursuit. : 


Peace - And Turnstones 


Our special quiet spot on the shore is Burnt Church, 
far down the-estuary of the Miramichi. The beach along 
that part of our New Brunswick coast mostly runs foi 
miles narrow and stony, with only an occasional few y ards 
of sand between the stretches of rock. Real indentations 
in the coastline occur only at the mouths of rivers, the 
Bartibog, the Tabusintac and the rest. 

At Burnt Church there ‘isno natural harbour, but an 
L-shaped pier makes shelter for fishing boats agains 
winds blowing wp the estuary. For some distance the op 
posite shore is visibleymainland and low islands, and fou! 
lighthouses show spaced pinpoint gleams at night. 

It is quiet at Burnt Church. 

The village is off the main highway and not many 
people go there. It is a bit out.of the way for motorists on 
tour, and the few cars that pass along the road by the 
beach —. sometimes it seemed there were hardlya score if 
the day -—‘belong to those who live there or have specifie 
reason to reach the place. ' 

A pleasant spot for an entirely restful vacation, with 
adequate epportunity to watch birds along the-shore and 
by the edge of the woods, In a couple of weeks there, my 
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wife and I definitely identified fifty-three different spe» 
cies,as well as-noting a couple more that we'd like tovbe> 
lieve were true. : 
Seabirds one morning provided a display.of the fre- 
quent drama, of small birds driving away a much larger 
and fiercer one. This time terns were the fighters, diving 
at a magnificent osprey until it fled defeated. Another 


day there was a:similar incident half a-mile inland, when 


two kingbirds hunted away a hawk. 
The ‘most numerous birds were the juncos, fluttering 
along every edge of wood and beside the lanes and at the 


“sides of the hayfields. 


The most notable birds on the beach were the ruddy 
turnstones. They were on migration, and some were to be 
seen every day but in groups of different sizes, sometimes 
half a dozen, sometimes eleven or twelve, at other times 
single birds or just two or three. Presumably they were 
different parties each day. 

The turnstone is a transient in this province. Its name 


indicates its behaviour, for it works along the shore flip- 


ping over stones with its bill, sometimes flat stones two or 
three inches across, quite big for a bird only slightly larger 
than a spotted sandpiper, about nine inches in length. The 
turnstone’s appearance is remarkable, for it has a mottled, 
barred effect of black with bright, ruddy brown on its 
back and upper parts, with:a startling, fantastic pattern 
of black on white over its face and throat, black breast, 
and white underparts. That is the breeding plumage, the 
fall and winter colour scheme is in gray and white, but 
with the pattern always recognizable. Those pausing at 
Burnt: Church that Aygust were mixed, rather more than 
half of them in the bright harlequin summer costume. 
The ruddy turnstones breed in the Arctic and winter 
along the coast from the Carolinas southward. Many must 
use different routes, like tourists, for according to The 
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Birds.of New Brunswick they are:rarely.to be.seen-here in 
spring but are not.uncommon: during their fall’ migration. 
There. were some evening grosbeaks one day, These 
birds always.used to be winter wanderers in New. Bruns- 
wick, but in the past year:or two some have taken ‘to stay= 
ing the summer and breeding here. ee 
_ Twice there were ruby-throated. hummingbirds. One 
of :these sat for some:time-on a telegraph wire. That's a 
favourite perch for birds, especially swallows .and king- 
fishers, but it somehow seemed odd for: the tiny: humming-— 
bird. e- 2 


Orioles Nesting 


> 


A Saturday morning walk in early June provided ¢ 
number of interesting bird observations. There wére a pair 
of evening grosbeaks, “and as’they have been in evidence 
for three weeks now it is possible they are nesting. Birds of 
this species with young havé been seen. from time to time 
in the province of late years, though they used to be winter 
visitors only.* There was a little. golden-trowned kinglet 
emphatically calling see-see-see, Blue jays, slate-coloured 
juncos, catbirds, nuthatches and redstarts were among the 
couple of dozen species noted: The most exciting addition 
to see “first ‘time this year” list was a pair of Baltimore 
orioles. , 


seem now established ‘all over New Brunswick. a ea 
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» We heard the oriole song first, a performance fully, 
justifying Peterson's description: of it as “a series ‘of rich, 
piping, whistled notes”. It was near the’ railroad track, 


but for six or eight minutes we looked in vain for the 
singer. Then suddenly he shot out from the top of a small 
Aree where dense growth of leaves had completely hidden 


him: His‘orange and black showed vivid.against the green 
as he flew across to a neighbouring elm: It: was the tree 
nhext':to one in which a pair nested last year, so. perhaps 
these were: the.same birds. The. male’ joined his mate 
there, and-we'saw that.a beginning had been made on the 


_hest-weaving,,§ 


» Taverner calls the nest of the Baltimore oriole “one of 


the avian curiosities.:It-is in the form ofa bag woven of 


fibres, plant-down hairs,:and stringy and hangs from’ the 


-end of long, drooping branches: With her sharp awl-like 
‘bill the femate thrusts a fibte into the side of the nest, then. 


reaching over the inside:pulls it through; tugging to make 


“all tight and solid. Another fibre is thrust in ‘and the pro- 


cess is repeated until when-complete:thenest‘is so: knitted, 
woven and felted together. that-though ‘tossed ‘at’ the ‘end 
of long; flexible branch tips through’ summer. and: winter. 
storms,‘it remains intact for several years; - . 
»‘\One'such neston an-elm in’ Wilmot:Park in Frederic- 
ton ‘was built mainly: of Post: Office.string: that: had been 
tied round packets of mail delivered to Alexander College, _ 
a former army camp: in the park used as residencéfor vet- 
eran students. ofthe’ University: of ‘New. Brunswick. It 
stayed on the long, thin branch.for three years. - 
~~: A. point we-noticed in the behaviour of:the pair we 
‘watched was that the male andemale were'clearly work- 
ing together. They faced each other and used their bills 
Onopposite sides of the'small part ofthe nest so far'woven. 
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It’s about twenty-five years ago that we (meaning 
the present writer, his wife-and one small son) piled 4 tent 
and. miscellaneous camping equipment. in and on an old 
car and set off froma town in southern Ontario, headed 
for New Brunswick. It did not have to be this province, 
but six years without the sight or smell of salt water had 
proved the maximum that could be endured, and on the 
map the nearest way to the Atlantic seemed to indicate 
the Baie des Chaleurs.’So, after a: leisurely week on the 
road, we pitched camp in an area of sandhills and blue- 
berries, by a shore that:seemed altagether delightful in its 
peace and beauty, It need not be more-precisely: specified 
than by saying that it was somewhere between Bathurst 
and Tracadie. ' 

There was an empty: house fifty yards away, and 
some distance beyond that a farm. The farmer, owner 
of both buildings, walked over while we were making 
camp and invited us to use the old house. When we pre- 
ferred our tent, he-said the house would be-unlocked any- 
way, if a storm made: us change our minds, and told us 
whose well had the best-drinking water. New. Brunswick 
ers are friendly-to strangers. We unloaded the car;:madeé 
supper, walked en the beach and turned in. 

Next morning, while breakfast was cooking, an 
R.C.M.P. constable arrived. He was a courteous, inter- 
ested visitor and it was not long before he had extracted 
a fairly full account of: identity, occupation, domicile and 
all the rest of it. He evidently made-up his mind ‘to:accept 
the story. Probably we looked what we really were, an 
impecunious but respectable teacher and his family. Cer= 
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tainly the-car was very far from having the slecky newness 
and power that any self-respecting rum-runner would re- 
quire. 

For presently the “Mountie” told us that the old. 
house had the previous ‘summer been occupied by tenants, 
and he had wondered at first if we might be members of 
the same gang returned. There had been a raid, but per- 
haps someone.had observed the R.C.M.P. approach and 
signalled.a warning. At any rate the tenants had left with- 
out giving notice to terminate their lease, about five 
minutes before the police car drove up. 

The constable said: “If you’ll come over here, I'll 
show you something interesting.” We followed him forty 
yards across. the dunes to a spot where, after verifying his 
bearings by a quick glance at some rocks in line with a 
scrubyspruce, he stooped down and began to scrape away 
sand that had tufts of wiry, dry grass growing sparsely 
here and there, Three minutes served to remove the sand 
that-haddain several inches deep.over a three-foot square 
of wood. No one not knowing it was there could have sus- 
pected its presence under the-drifted sand. The board was 
set in a frame and had an iron ring in the middle. The 
“Mountie” lifted out this trapdoor and underneath we 
saw a “room”, about six feet by eight, and six or seven 
feet deep. It was completely lined with boards. : 

“Full of cases, it was,” said the “Mountie”, “firs 
time we saw in there. Worth about seven thousand bucks. 
There’s another one somewhere about. We know that, but 
we've never found it yet.” 

Later we bought a bit of beach a quarter of a mile 
away, with the intention of making a permanent summer 
camp. It didn’t work out that way, but we did go back 
with our tent the following year. Two different days we 
observed men come ashore from an R.C.M.P. cutter and 
spend an. hour probing with a long, thin steel rod, thrust- 
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ing.it into ‘the: sand at intervals of a foot.or.two as they 
walked ‘along ‘a series of. parallels: .Now and then they 
would scrape at the sand, but the obstruction’ always 
turned out to be a root or-a buried piece of driftwood, 
never the top of a solidly built:cache:such as: rum-runners 
might keep ‘their: stock-in-trade in until conditions should 
be propitious for transport. a 

An aged man who sat-on the back porch of.-a fa m 
where we got milk-used to look. at.the sky and mumble: 
“It'll be dark and some rain tonight. You'll mebbe hear 
the trucks running.” And his: daughter: would intervene 
hastily. “Why, father, you’re dreaming. You.-remiember 
very well that trucks of pulpwood only go’ by:in:the day- 
time!” Then to the strangers: “Father's ninety-five, you 
know, and he gets things a bit mixed.” But the ancient 
would go on murmuring: “Aye, the trucks will be ro ing 
tonight.” . . ae 

One of these-day it may: be: possible to go:and camp 
for a, weekend there again. The blueberries on:our beach 
are the finest in the world. A long, thin steel rod would 
certainly be part.of:the tenting equipment’... .just for 
as.a ridge-pole, of course.. ae ae 


The Ways of Squirrels — 


Report of a squirrel regularly visiting a Fredericton 
home for breakfast reminded me of one that'used our 
house in Ontario:some years'ago. That one did notrstick to 
a peanut menu, either. — i 

_ It was:a black squirrel. ‘The blacks are just a'melan 
istic colour variation of the gray now familiar in New 
Brunswick. They are the prevailing kind over‘ parts of the 
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‘Squirrekregion, but I have not seen or heard of any-in:this 


province: — - 
Our black squirrel had evidently grown accustomed 
to human ‘society in some other. garden, for the first. time 
it arrived in ours it provided a delightful thrill by instantly 
climbing up on:my wife’s shoulder: and sitting there with 
an appealing look ‘that:clearly asked if there was.a nut in 
anyone's pocket:And from that:moment it lived with us. 
) Blackie habitually joined us for breakfast, walking in 
through an open window on to the table, there to:wander 
among the dishes, sélecting-a nibble of cereal, a bit of 


_ toastscrust, one thing and another. © 


Squirrels. are smart:in handling: food. A. friend-was 
‘watching several in his. garden theother day when another 
one arrived with a lollipop that might have beena gift, or 
perhaps one that a child had dropped and abandoned in 


the street. The squirrel took it up on to a branch, then sat 


grasping it firmly in both.front paws by the stick, just as 


_ a‘sucker should be held, while it contentedly chewed the 


candy top. 
~»s Onesthing -a squirrel. witha family. will do-if it is 
alarmed .or-in-anty way: becomes dissatisfied with its-nest: 


‘it willmove‘to.a new home, carrying its young ‘there just 


of the neck: co : 
Twice I have watched that performance, once: in 
Ontario:and once here in Fredericton. In each éaseit was 


a removal job over quite a distance; something: likeva 


couple:of hundred. yards and up over several roofs: into-a 
hole. In each shift also it:was‘evident thatthe squirrel 
knew how to-count, or anyway to recognize completeness 
of her family- ‘when-achieved;. It made the four ‘or five 
journeys, each time carrying-one' baby in its mouth, stop- 
ping several times to rest, and twice ‘on a batktrip “run- 
ning light” paused for a mouthful of food by:the way. 
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After taking the last young: one to the new home, ‘the 
parent animal did not go back again to look. It knew th 
job was finished and ‘the whole family safely transported, 

In Ontario other squirrels besides. the first one lived 
with us more. or less at. various times. One-was taken in 
half-grown when its mother brought it down from:a nest 
in a disused chimney and then could not make. the five 
foot vertical leap to get back with the extra weight car- 
ried;.so that she had to leave it on the ground ‘several 
slopes of joining roofs below. 

It was in caring for that one that we learnt, that 
squirrels resemble cats in other habits as well as that of 
carrying young about. A young squirrel washes behind its 
ears: in cat fashion. And after a good meat a squirrel will 
sit purring loudly in satisfaction. i 


Chicken Dinners | 
4 


Every issue of the daily paper in the summer seasof 
seems to have a ‘headline announcing a chicken dinner 6} 
a barbecue somewhere, just enjoyed or coming up next 
week. One day-such a notice stirred totally irrelevant and 
unconnected memories of chicken in far distant times and 
places. 7 = 

One is of an odd dialogue in that very famous res- 
taurant, Simpson’s, in the Strand in London, England. A 
gentleman: took the seat next to mine and in the manné 
of a very regular customer demanded a waiter by name, 
the one who served poultry. On- the arrival. ofthe approp: 
riate trolley with the blue flames of the spirit lamps keep: 
ing things properly hot, this conversation ensued. 

“What have you today, Bruce?” ; 

Arf chicken, sir.” as ‘ 


_ no difference to their way of life. 
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. “That’s.too much. Just a couple of slices, Bruce.” 

**Arf chicken today, sir.” 

“But I don’t: want-half a chicken. I want a couple of 
slices of the breast,” 

“Sorry, siz. You got to ’ave ’arf a chicken, sir.” 

And swiftly that half-chicken was transferred to the 
patron's plate. On that plate the waiter proceeded to 
carve it. with razor-sharp knife and in seconds the surplus 
was gemoved. Satisfaction all round. The city gentleman 
had precisely. the slices he wanted, but on. the other hand 
the house rules or whatever had been carried out, “You 


got.to ’ave ’arf a chicken” had been the order and it had 
been enforced. 


Ww Ww as 


In the fall of 1917 the army of that greatest general 
of the First World War — Sir Edmund Allenby, as he 
was then — was moving forward in the beginning of hard 
fighting through a wilderness of stony hills. The offensive 
had Beersheba as first objective and ultimately took 
Jerusalem. 

I was in command of a machine gun section that 
fought with four Vickers guns and moved with the aid of 
two horses,.a score of mules and three camels. The camels 
carried tanks of water, and that had to be sparingly used. 
At one time: the horses and mules were getting watered 
only twice in three days, with seventeen miles to go to the 
wells where troughs were set up. 

_ There had been many days in forward bivouacs with 
rations that varied the meals only by serving bully beef 
and biscuit at one, and then biscuit and bully beef at the 
next. The. Turks were over the next ridge of hills but we 
did not see them often yet. Occasionally a small band of 
nomad Arabs roamed past as if warfare made absolutely 


G th 
skinny livestock with them. enerally they had 
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Some'hours after one such band: had gone by half a 
mile away and vanished, my batman asked if I would like 
a chicken diriner. As an afterthought he:added that it was 
all ready. 1 thanked him. I did not ask.any:questions about 
the origin of the chicken. Three-of us shared: the bird, the 
batman and'I and a corporal: ar 4 

It was a small chicken that had enjoyed a’wiry con 
stitution. Undoubtedly ‘it had kept ‘itself fit, in iron con 
dition in fact, scratching a bare existence in those desolate 
wastes. It would: have been difficult to find a ‘tougher 
chicken ‘between Cairo’ and Damascus, probably. But it 
was. wonderful. og 

It was the best, the most delicious chicken of my life, 


ul 


Hoops 


On King Street one. evening, down by the Legislative 
Building, I heard a rasping, metallic z-z«z-z-zing noise. It 
revived a long-buried memory of: rolling: hoops.. Then 2 
found that the sound: was, in fact, made‘by hoops. Three 
small children had rims: of bicycle wheels, without a ves 
tige of spoke or tire, and were pushing them swiftly along 
with’sticks:held-in contact-as they:ran.'* ae 

Hoops used to be manufactured in vast quantities in 
Britain, and in western European countries geriefally, ex 
pressly for use as children’s toys. -People brought up in 
New Brunswick tell-me ‘they were unknown here, though 
very often: youngsters bowled improvised hoops, -mostly 
obtained from broken barrels. a, 

More recent arrivals from Britain say the hoops have 
died out there, like so many of the old, simplt toys. That's 
a pity. a 
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--, There used to.be two.kinds. Wooden hoops: were 
made with diameter.of anything from twelve inches to 
five-foot ménsters, and ‘they were«rélled by little children 
and girls, who hit them with sticks ten or fifteen inches 
long. The wood ofthe hoops was smooth, square in cross- 


section, about five-cighths of an inch:thick maybe. 


» A‘ boy:of-oversseven: had to have an iron. hoop. His 
sister: wanted+one, ‘too -~.and quite.-often: got ‘it... "These 
hoops were: madesof round iron:rod, about three-eighths 
of an inch thick, and-were propelled by pressure-of:an iron 
hook: The hook scraping against. the’ hoop, and the hoop 
on the sidewalk; :together made a z-z-z-z-zing that was 
very musicabto:the owner’s:ears.. The youngsters.I saw on 
King Street achieved something very like it, rolling their 


| adapted:metal:rings, - 


- : ne 
_A reader told me. that.in the part of- the: province 
where he grew up, children had specially made hoops..He 


__ himself had an iron-hoop: ‘That. was in. Moncton and quite 


a few. years ago. He thought. perhaps the eastern: part of 


__ the:province-had.somé: things:different from: the: St. John 


Valley region. He-added.the:interesting information that 
the iron hook with which the.hoop was: propelled had a 
special name: of ats own. It was a ‘sculler”.. 

~ Dietionariés L-consulted threw. no. light on:this word, 
or rather-on this special use-of an-old word. A guess might 
be hazarded that the combined: propulsion.and steering of 


_ ahoop:by ‘an implement:in steady contact with dt at-one 


point had: been thought:to bear: some-zesemblance: to: the 
handling: of a:dinghy: by.a man standing who waggles:a 


__ single:oarina-nofch iin the stern ofthe boat. You see boats 


handled that way more, perhaps, in British harbours than 


hereabouts. 


In Scotland the hoop.was called:a “gird”. 


NR Se ae 
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The Little Brass Cannon 


“Do you remember Selby bridge?” asked an English 
visitor, and the question brought: back a couple-of child 
hood memories. One was of standing near: that bridge to 
see-a:ship launched. There-was.a:shipyard on the not very 
wide River Ouse, where: they built; I think, tugs and 
trawlers. That particular vessel went down the ways S 
fast that she shot across the river and went hard aground 
on the other bank, so that ttugs.were needed. to effect 2 
second launching. a 

The other memory was of a small brass cannon, ina 
Selby garden. Building model yachts and other ships was 
a popular hobby, and mail-order catalogues had pages of 
miniature fittings: anchors, capstans, steering wheels. 
guns of antique pattern... a 

An older boy had a model brass.cannon.. It:was may 
be three. inches long;.a muzzle-loader with a touch-hole 
He had made a.wooden carriage, like:those:in.the picturés 
of Nelson’s ships, and the. little cannon was mounted on it 

The cannons owner also had powder -and cannon 
balls. As I think of it now, these had probably been €x 
tracted from some-.sporting or .22 cartridge; but those 
same mail-order catalogues also had {in England!) pag 
of revolvers, derringers, all manner of weapons and am 
munition that anyone could buy, so perhaps the cannon: 
balls: were specially purchased to fit. To a watching six 
year-old it was all magic, and theloading-of the 
aimed down the.garden, a mystery to be gazed upon if 
admiration. ; 

So the powder and shot were wadded in, and the 
gunner applied the glowing end of a burning string to the 


. 
annon, 
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touch-hole.. The cannon went off with a most satisfactory 
bang. All magic! . 

There was less enchantment, I suspect, for the older 
boy in the arrival shortly afterward of a helmeted police- 
man. The “cannon-ball” had broken a window in.a house 
tworgardens and an orchard away. 

It must have been quite a well-made model, that 
little brass cannon. 


Toy Circular Saw 


It's a long time since I’ve seen any child. playing with 
a home-made'string and disk spinner, though I suppose 
youngsters still make such things. You know, you take a 
métal disk, normally a can lid cut out by the kitchen 
opener, and with a hammer and a nail you punch two 
holes half an inch apart in the middle. Through the holes 
you thread a piece of string and knot the ends so that a 
loop is formed about thirty inches long. You hold: this 
hooked: on a finger of each hand, swing the disk over and 
over'a few times with the string slack to put a twist on it, 
then pull outwards. This makes the disk revolve shayply 
as the-string untwists, and if you loosen the tension at the 
right moment it goes on spinning to twist itself up again 
the other way. Thereafter a sort of gentle concertina mo- 
tion of the hands keeps the disk revolving in a good imit- 
ation of a circular saw. 

- Intherearly days of the century it was possible to buy, 
in English toy-shops, for a penny, a toy circular saw blade 
to operate on a string like that. It would actually cut 
through twigs and bits of cardboard. It would also saw 


* 
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very satisfactory notches in the edges of wooden desk-tops, 
at such times as the teacher might be out-of the room fo} 
a spell. Why it did not also-cut.fingers off, Ido not n OW 
understand. As a grandfather I would consider sucha sa 

too dangerous a thing to give to any-child:as a toy: 
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The rioting had to -be stopped, and patrols for a 
_ police job were hastily: organized in every desert camp in 
the Cairo. area, bythe simple process ‘of “ordering out 
__ every officer and man who‘happened to have remained in 
camp, and sober, that evening. 
‘My: patrol. of thirty machine-gunners and :two cor: 
_ porals.were armed with entrenching-tool helves to ‘serve 
as police truncheons, loaded into a couple of lorries, and 
_ sent ff to report to headquarters in the city. One of the 
corporals I decided to keep alongside me in any unpleas- 
antness that might develop. He was a burly six-footer who 
 incivilian life had been a policeman on a beat in the 
_ toughest quarter of Liverpool’s dock district. At the time 
T had a useless left arm, and it seemed to me that if we 
were headed into any rough stuff, Corporal Little would 
_ make the.most admirable kind of companion.. 
___. When we arrived, the majority of the rioters had 
been sounded up, but there were still a hundred or two 
smashing shop fronts, followed by crowds of eager. Egypt- 
ians intent on looting the damaged premises. We. did not 
| see'anyriot.action, however, for we were ordered to march 
_ down.te:Shepheard’s Hotel and guard it. 
‘Now that was foolish. The men making the trouble 
had no- quarrel with Shepheard’s or the Continental. 
Those: had always been strictly “officers only” hotels, and 
the men were obviously. attacking ‘places where they 
hemstlves had been “gypped” for so long. But we went 
where. we were told, were welcomed. by the management, 
and took up defensive positions . . . that is, with six men as 
sentries on the doors and the others reclining in:readiness 
on the'extremely luxurious couches and divans of the main 
' lounge. 
___ Everything: remained quiet, especially my men, who 
seemed awed into silence and talked only in undertones 
in the midst of the unaccustomed splendour. It did not 


An Armistice Memory 

Among my few war souvenirs is an entrenching-too 
helve, First World War pattern, on which is written 
date: 12th November 1918. It recalls an odd night in 
Cairo. 

In that, part of the world the. end of more than foul 
years of war had been celebrated. on: the: 11th in camps 
for the most. part; though there had been:a party at Shep 
heard’s Hotel-at which no glass wasiused twice, 
were thrown about:a bit, and the management had smil 
Content with the swollen. profits of the war years, the} 
smiled off about four thousand dollars: worth of dat age 
that evening. ; ag a 

On.the 12th some trouble developed, notably in a 
camp where.a number of men from other Services were if 
process of being rather. harshly converted into infantry. 
The men.broke open their canteen and cleaned up every 
thing in it, especially the beer. . a ae 

Then: they set-off for the city, intent on cleaning tha 
up too. There-was a good deal that needed:cleaning up ir 
Cairo, but of course they had not been appointed for the 
task. Themen raided streets where for “years ‘they hae 
been buying: button polish, -brass bowls, other: oriental 
souvenirs, and less reputable wares, at- highly inflated 
prices. og 
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affect their appetites; though, for when the hotel provided 
a “free lunch”’ . . . also:of :great:splendeur.. « at one in the 
morning, it-was tackled with enthusiasm-and:appreciat on 

So we dozed the night through. We had been im 
formed by midnight that all.rioters:had:been rounded up 
but headquarters left us-undisturbed until seven in th 
morning,- carefully and.-bravely guarding. Shepheard 
Hotel from: wholly imaginary dangers... , 
. \ 
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A Gallant “Amp” 

Conversation:turned on English. horse racing and my 
wife asked:suddenly: “Do you remember the one-legged 
man?” i 

I did indeed. ; 2 

The-first time I saw him was in Leicester Square i 
London, -on:a:summer morning six or seven years after th 
end of the First World War. He was-standing by the 
a tall figure of a man; handsome:and distinguished) 
pearance: He was faultlessly dressed, gleaming: 
cutaway.-morning coat, striped trousers. with one 
leg: pinned up, and one white spat above.the polished 
He hailed: a cruising: taxi and drove off. The determima 
tion to maintain, inspite of his handicap, thateutter per 
fection of formal dress indicated -character: It was % 
gallant show. i 3 

A few weeks! later my wife-and.I saw the manyat 
London railway station. He took the train for the ra 
course at:Hurst Park. This time .the formal rig was sport 
ing: the palest-of light’ gray top-hats, the gray cutawal 
the: ascot tie, the:spongebag trousers. 
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He was a few yards ahead.of us on the approach to 


_ the course, swinging along with an easy mastery of his 


single crutch that brought to mind the art of a-virtuoso. 
Suddenly, at a clear space a score of yards beyond the first. 
row of tipsters, therdistinguishedslooking “amp” turned 
aside on. to, the grass beside the roadway. He faced. the: 
moving crowd,. then hurled his crutch. spinning high in 
the air straight above his head. It was neatly caught — 
well fielded, sir!-—— as it came down. The man stabbed 
it into the-soft turf, thrusting it:down until it stood firm, 
then hung histopper on it. From a pocket he produced an 


_ envelépe and beckoned with it. He began to speak. “La- 


dies and gentlemen, if any of you: would like some real 
inside information-on the 3.30, thename of the horse that 
is going to win, I have something here of value. This is not 
just another tip, this is inside stuff that only a man with 


_ My connections could. come by. Half a crown only, half 


acrown for. :. .” 
We did ‘not buy one of his tips, but we hoped that 
enough others would.do so to fill his pockets with half- 


_ crowns. He. probably had a limit for himself, though. Too 


great a weight of-silver would have spoilt the set of that 


_ perfect tailoring. 


Music In London 


No.doubt you remember A.A, Milne’s poem for the 
very young about the changing of the guard in London: 
“They're changing guard at Buckingham Palace 
Christopher Robin went.down with Alice... 
It was-a fine thing ito do, of course, on-a summer 
morning»: There was a three-year-old boy whorused to go 
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with his mother often, now. quite a few -years-ago, He 
would be in a go-cart affair; and as the band of the Gren 
adiers swung round the corner he would produce a. pair of 
small brass cymbals,’ with which he:would proceed:to com 
stitute himself an unauthorized but enthusiastic addition 
to the musicians, keeping perfect time and carefully mo 
delling his.style on the professional expert in the ranks. — 

An old man who was a regular member of the crowd 
spoke: to the little boy one morning. “Hullo, sonny. You 
playin’ too today? That’s the way!” He turned to the 
parent. “’Arris was a long time ‘before he spotted where 
the extry cymbal was comin’ from.” “Harris?” ‘Yus, 
’Arris is the bandmaster, you know.” He: chuckled and 
turned to his companion. He was an:old man, ‘too. Both 
of them had a week’s growth on their: chins, and: thei 
shabby suits wouldn’t have fetched thirty-five: cents in 2 
street market. But the second one asked: “Wot they 
playin’ this mornin’, George?” “Oh, some jazzy- stuff,” ré 
turned the first. ; — 

“Tell-yer wot,” he went on in the assured tones of an 
expert critic who knows his subject. .“ ’Arris don’t play 
such good stuff ’ere as when ’e ’as an engagement: Now, 
next Sat’day, they’re playin’ at that church ‘in-Soho, you 
know, the Bach church. Course, they'll be playin’ some 
Bach there, that'll be worth goin’ to ear.” a 


The Stars and Stripes System. 


In the ancient English village of Cleobury Mortimer, 
where the church has a: twisted, leaning spire, and you 
look-over Shropshire hills that Piers Plowman knew, fo) 
he was born there, there-was a school that had.a mos 
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peculiar formal procedure for sending boys-to the’ head- 
master when breaches: of discipline:made that necessary. 

"It was a small but old: school, :providing secondary 
education for a couple‘of dozen local ‘boys and’as many 
boarders as: business enterprise could secure. There were 
about thirty of these when I-began my. adventures’ in 
teaching there. The “Head” had been a scholar’of ‘some 
distinction,.and: probably an. effective principal. when at 


_ his:best; ‘but when I came to know him, he was spending 


much more. time-on.his farm than ‘in school. In: fact his 
usual day: began with morning assembly and a first-period 
class in mathematics.After half-an hour, he would.set his 
boys some. work, ‘walk over to the nearest assistant: master 
(three teachers talked in competition to. three classes in 
one big-schoolroom!), instruct him to keep ‘an.eye‘on the 
class hewas leaving to see to some other business, and:then 
vanish for:the.rest-of the day. 

’ The “other business” was likely to. be concerned with 
Gloucester. Old. Spot pigs, of which he was a noted 


_ breeder. 


In-each master’s desk, I found, was a.booklet-of forms 
with: stubs,-about the size of a cheque-book, ‘printed on.a 
grim, official blue paper. The form began with ‘the name 
of the school, then a dotted line for-the boy’s name,. and 
after that the printed statement: “is sent up. with this 


_ S§TRIPE. for ...”, and some more lines for the:master to 


fill in details.of the misconduct. (Being recently.out of the 
army I always had to resist a temptation to begin the-entry 
with “having whilst:on active service . . .”, for.itreminded 
me of similar “crime” documents used in orderly rooms.) 

- Why the slip was called a stripe was not apparent. 


__ Its presentation by the: erring pupil was-supposed to lead 


to action, but it no longer did so. It would be evening be- 


_ fore the youngster could find the “Head” to deliver his 
_ “stripe”. He would then be.told: “I’m too busy:now. I’ll 
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__ These:came in a vast variety of sizes and thicknesses 
with a whole: vocabulary of fascinating . names of ‘their 
“own. Some: listed. in an: article:lamenting ‘the passing of 
the industry: were, for one.locality:’ Short Backs, Middle 
Backs, Long Backs, Short Elevens, Long -Elevens, Long 
_ Bachelors and:Short Bachelors,’ Wivvets and Eaves,:In an. 
other county they.made.Short Honours, Long Short Hon- 
a ai heat ‘Twelves, Wibbets, Long Backs, 
Seo te oe age aa _ two Dots, ‘Three Dots, Jobs, Mounts and: Farewells. The 
. nr phe ine ie ae Ena A OS nad inte was that of the small slates used-near 
“Eien fete dc. orga yi * _ the ridgeof the roof. oe i 

poe lat bsaegen polars oo orostuse squall br vith _ _ Slates were put on with nails, much as a shingle roof 
4 pood: sake datepeicl They felt rather ‘rough; 416mm as built here in‘Canada. They were.cheap and completely 
the hand that rested on the surface while it wrote. Bul Bee nceproot, a ae = cr bm ould biases 
when a school had slates that had been used for twenty 6 pecgan Gite A ee 
thirty years by successive classes of children, the alma : Eos. z — rom falling slates were commonplace:in 
would be more like wood smoothed’by a fine plane, anc ree 
writing on them was a pleasure. 

_ Why aren’t slates still used? Paper has become plenti 
ful and cheap, certainly, but countless tons of. the stuff 
wasted every school year on.work that could perfectly wel 
be done on a slate and washed off when finished... 

In a bygone era of little shops and-other places. where 
small-scale credit was allowed to regular customers, it wa 
a slate. that was used for chalking up the score. a 

Now the slates used for roofing are no Jonger being 
made, at least in England. The quarries are closed. The 
cause of the decline seems to have been a mixture of 
of enough frost in recent winters to put the slate in 
condition for splitting and: working, .and victorious 
petition from other forms of roofing. If no more are manu 
factured, there is going to be much difficulty with repairs 
soon, according to the British press, for millions of houses 
are roofed with the old flat slates. 
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The Passing of the Slate ” 


Slates were used for two purposes. There wéte sl ate 
to write on and:slates for roofing. 


Those for writing on were best when old. ‘The wood 


w w wv 


. Slate-pencils were of two kinds. The older type had 
been used, I imagine, for centuries. It was itself of slate, 
a thin piece shaped somewhat like’ a knitting-needle, and 
_ you sharpened it from time to time by rubbing it on a 
handy stone: surface. These natural slate pencils had a 
habit of slipping when. too. anxious pressure was applied 
_ in laboriously: copying letters in: the “C-A-T cat” stage of 
_ €ducation, and when one slithered on the slate:the:result 
was ‘the most nerve-shattering, discordant, screech that 
ever set, teeth on edge in this world. Perhaps: that-in itself 
might. have: been good enough reason to discard slates in 
_ favour-of.paper, but there were also softer pencils; slender 
rods of some compressed stone-powder composition, I 
think they. were, which wrote more: smoothly and: easily, 
_ without danger of any shuddery squeal to make the skin 
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writhe and the hair stand. on:end,. Teachers enthusiastic 
ally encouraged the use: of this.patent-slate-pencil! — 
Thenecessity. of sharpening slate-pencils was brov ght 
back to memory not long ago’ by:a historical note'in The 
Manchester Guardian, an extract from a paper on schoo) 
planning presented by the: Royal Institute. of British 
Architects to the London School Board: in 1899. The 
architects, advised: “Projecting ‘slabs: of-stone (millstone 
grit fox preference) should also be built into the walls fo1 
sharpening slate: pencils, as: otherwise the brickwork is 
liable to be utilized for this purpose ‘and :so become dé 
faced. The position ofthese: stones should be carefully 
selected to prevent them being used. as.stepping-stones tt 
reach roofs: of:clesets; etc.” - : > 
Now there’s:one problem-our provincial.school are! hi 
tect-never has ta face, the mattet of due placing of pencil 
sharpening stones so that they won’t be turned into steps 
for illicit climbs. 
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ulty of a college ‘where.I was then teaching suddenly re- 
marked: “I havea house at Le-Val André, ‘in Brittany, 
Nobody using it, Why don’t you havevit for the summer?” 
Tt seemed: too good tovbe-true, ‘or real, and J think we 
“hever really believed it until-we actually went through the 
garden gate of that little house a:couple of months later: 

Our friend had itherited the house from his father, 
who had bought it for planned retirement but did not live 
to use it. It was furnished, had everything that would be 
needed, said the young owner, including wine in the cel- 
lar. He would send word to the people who looked after 
the house for him, and they would open up in readiness 
and meet us at the railway station. 

_ Evidently the-carétaker passed out word of-the im- 
Pending arrival of some Anglais for the summer, so we 
Were not only met at: the.station, we were rushed: at! An 
ager group of bakers and grocers and butchers swarmed 
Tound, handing us their cards and volubly urging claims 
to be the best in ‘town. 

___ Weexplained that we were tired after a long journey, 
that we wished only to.go and unpack and rest and would 
assuredly visit their establishments the next day, Then we 
hired a taxi to take us and our belongings to the house. 
The station was outside the town and the drive was a 
couple of miles. 
Three of the enterprising merchants were at the 
arden gate when we got there! As we were-having our. 
baggage stowed aboard the taxi, they had deaped on to 
bicycles and pedalled madly off, to. be “ready for our ar- 
mival at the house with renewed bids for trade, But you 
will want something to make a meal, no? ... But: madame 
will have need of coffee and rolls in the morning? . . .” 
We bought peace to unpack with small orders for 
“enough provisions to-ensure breakfast, and further ‘pro- 
mises to cbme shdpping in the morning. 


Holiday in France 


A letter to The Daily Gleaner suggested that it woul 
be-good for business if merchants would meet new arrivals 
in the city,:or call‘on them immediately, with information 
on:their wares and invitationsto buy: == >t 

It brought to mind a- place where shopkeepers uset 
to-do just that; It was:a little-seaside town in France, 0 
the Breton coast. ae 

We went there:one:summer:in the mid-twenties, by 
an odd: piece of good fortune. We were discussing the pos 
sibilities of towseost vacations one spring evening in OU 
London flat, when a young French colleague on the fae 
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The variety of delivery: methods. in-the French sé 
side resort .interested :us as. much as the vigorous. 
ation of custom. When we bought meat; .the butche 
placed it first in greaseproof paper, then packaged it] 
white wrapping paper, then in-an outer covering of a spo) 
less linen napkin, which he secured:-with: several. pin 
was delivered by horse and light van, the man 
brought it carrying it into the kitchen, unpinning th 
and holding it out on a vast palm for.the housewife 
out the white paper package without it being t 
by fingers that had held the reins. It always.seemed od 
that a butcher’s man should have a coat lapel full of | 

On the other hand, bread. received. no such car 
When the baker’s:horse stopped with the bread cart, a ba 
leaped out. Clutched to the chest.of his jersey, he 
his arms our regular order of four morning rolls, 
devoid of wrapping. He ran across the sidewalk and t] 
the long rolls between the rails. of the veranda, whic 
vided a handy rack. We tried offering paper bags fo 
use, also a basket on the steps, but it was no good. Th 
could not be persuaded out of his routine. Why else w 
people have a railing of vertical slats round the vera 
if not to make a suitable holder for long rolls and loaves 
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in Britain. Mrs: Beeton had this to:say: “Oysters have-the 
best reputation, both for flavour and:digestibility.. . .. Mus+ 
_ sels have been’ known to produce poisonous effects «..:. 
Scallops are a comparatively cheap:and. not «unpalatable 
food. Whelks, periwinkles, cockles and.limpets are eaten 
~ in enormous numbers by the poorer:classes, but areseldom 
_ cooked exetpt by boiling.” Maybe the rich didn’t ‘know 
what they were missing. 

In ‘France: it was by no means the poor who went 
hunting for-assorted delicacies in shells, The summer re- 
sort on the:coast.of Brittany where my wife and I.watched. 
the sport was largely made up of villas belonging to: ex- 
‘tremely prosperous Paris: business and professional. men. 
The game.seemed to-change from week to week, but 

we never discovered what caused the cycle, whether the 
_ effects ofthe tides or mere vagary of fashion. One week 
everybody would be out on the rocks at low tide. gathering 
_ Sea-urchins. Mostly the hunting was done in family 

groups, for Le Val André was essentially.a family resort. 
_ The next week not a single holiday-maker would display. 

the slightest interest in sea-urchins but all would-be busy 
with baskets and old table-knives getting limpets off flat 
laces of rock. 

‘Then there would be a few days of shrimping. For 
that, the amateur fisherman got himself a sort of square 
“het, mounted on a long: handle like a broomstick, and 
waded in the water,. pushing the net before him. We tried 
that, with a small net bought for our child to play with, 
and did one afternoon catch about seven shrimps. They 
_ were duly boiled until they.turned from gray to-pink, and 
_ when eaten proved to:be:the best shrimps ever caught: in 

any country by any. shrimper! 
‘A period then of enthusiasm for crabs. These were 
hunted with long -hooks. of iron fixed on stout wooden 
_ handles, the best of implements for poking into crevices 


It was first-class bread, all’ the same. 

bse 24 w — 

It was at Le Val André, too, that we came.upon thi 
pursuit of shellfish pour le sport. People had enormous ful 
catching their own. “* 

We don’t seem to have or:use so.many varieties 6 
this Atlantic coast. Very good lobsters, clams in wast quat 
tities, scallops of wonderful quality. No-crabs,.no shrimps 
unless you buy them in cans. No limpets, no whelks, mi 
winkles, . | 

There used to be, oddly enough, an. element of clas 
distinction in the choice among so many kinds of shellfis 
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and dark places undexhalf:tide rocks and hauling out int 
the daylight any crabs to be found there; The same mé 
thod used: to bexcommon on British coasts, too. at 
Best fun of all was hunting razor-shells; those bivalves 
with the jong straights«sided shells about six inches bi 
three-quarters of an.inch. Scores of people would be seet 
on the wide sands atdow: tide, carrying baskets and 
paper bags. They walked slowly and cantiously, 
herons stalking frogs, and every now:and then.one: 
stoop: down, take: ai.pinch.orsspoon of salt: from: th 
and drop:it-on the sand. He would watch intently 
minute, then make-a sudden grab. If he was quick-ha 
and lucky, he.could straighten: up with another razo 
for his:creeh It-appears that-these. creatures bury | 
selves in'a vertical position beneath the:sand, but a 
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_ taken to running slow: and then stopping, a mere five or 
‘six hours instead of thirty after winding. In my. innocence 

A thought I could just walk intorany store with ‘watchs 
maker and jeweller’ion. the-front and havevit fixed. 

In the first one I tried, the proprietor would have 
been happy to oblige, but he had no clockmaker. He 
thought there might be. such a person in the city some- 
where, and suggested. two-or three places that might be 
worth trying. 

The second shop E-went into had too many-watch re~ 
re on hand. No-doubt the:clock could be mended, yes, 

ut it could not be promised for a year, maybe two or 
three years. Such work was.undertaken only when the 
repair men had no-watches to.do;.and at the momient-they 
were all, as usual,:a month behind: on the piles awaiting 


ture mount ‘like a wormeast reveals where they lurl their skill. So ix might be a long time before an oppor- 
Though they.are-salt-water-thingsy-an excess of salt tunity came to slipin a clock job. 


1 The third jeweller explained with kindly courtesy 
a jack-in-the-box half. their length above the surface 0 that I was asking for something impossible. Manufactur- 
ers in these days do not expect their clocks to-run for more 
- two or thtee-years, and the one I had in my hand 
my sexcitéd: hienters. catherine |; on any Ney had given good service: for twenty-five! No makers kept 
Be eeneeeee eae x ' Spare parts for a ‘clock turned:out more than three or four 
years ago;and tor have:hand-made pieces cut for what 
‘would undoubtedly be necessary replacement of worn-out 
Pinions and things—-unlike watches, small clocks have 
: ont no jewels or other long-lasting bearings—would probably 
No Sam Slicks Now ‘ ‘cost thirty or forty-dollars, pe if a-craftsman were avail- 
able:to do the job.:The.only thing to do with.a clock that 
broke down, if it-had been running a year or more, wasto 
throw it away and getia new one. , 
It.seemed to be the same story everywhere, and what 
made it worse was that the jewellers agreed. that they 
could not-offer:me'a small clock of anything like:so pleas- 
‘ing design as the one that had worn itself out. 


The most¢amous ‘character-in ourségional fiction 
Sam Slick,. the travelling clockmaker created: by Judg 
Haliburton. In his day there werercraftsmen who coul 
and did répair clocks. oo ca. 

Apparently: that trade is approaching extinction, 

The other day I tried:to-get-a dlock: mended. It hai 
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Manufacturers have given up making good clocks ‘some country general store that still has. pre-war stock of 
apparently. Fifteen years ago, for instance, you:could timepieces on:.its shelves. Maybe Sam Slick could have 
an inexpensive alarm: clock, made by one of the big Suggested some, good village to try. ; 
firms, that came close to perfection. That:clock looked 
tractive, it had a plain, clear face that: was: easy to read 
even for eyes still dimmed by. sleepiness in the early m 
ing. It was so nearly silent in-operation that you‘could 
it on a table three feet from.your pillow and not hear ii 
tick. When its alarm went off, it began with a steady, not 


Wet. Day Fun 


It was avery wet day in the fall; and as there were 


too-fast deliberate ring of pleasant tone that, went on fo) thousands of leaves down éverywhere, most of the drain- 
a. minute or so before breaking into its second. phase (if age gratings were blocked: by thick mats of them, and 
you did not shut it off in time). of a frenzied.‘clamour of Takes formed at street corners; . | 


fast, loud ringing. So the manufacturers, having achi 
a masterpiece, discontinued its production. The best 
can.offer you today hasn’t nearly as.good a shape, its | 
is far less clear to read,. its ringing ‘only offers.a, pre-sé 
choice between loud and soft, and. you hear it ticking 
across a large:room. 

The clock I wanted. to have repaired was-itself af 
inexpensive alarm model, designed to double:as an attr 
tive timepiece on ,a living-room mantel or table: It 
a plain, perfectly clear, circular dial set in a five-an 
half by four inches. rectangle of plate glass ‘whic 
mounted in a very simple chrome frame of two'na: 


_.,__ As I was walking home.in the;noon hour, I saw two 
ttle girls who had just. rushed squealing from the edge of 
“the sidewalk turn and take up a'Stand, bright little figures 
“meoloured raincoats, near the-curb and fading the traffic. 
They looked ‘to be waiting ‘innocently for a break in 
_ the traffic to gét across the ‘street’ tthe opposite comer. 
___ They tookéd also as if they might be waiting, not so 
“innocently, fdr lakeside-adventure. So.many things can be 
dun at the agé’of ‘seven or eight, = : 
_ If they were-looking ‘for excitement; the first. three 
Cars disappointed them.’ They drove past just clear of the 
three-foot-wide pond: The fourth’ ‘duly provided ‘the 
uprights on a plain: base. The effect is extremely-pleas ‘Splash. It swished through the middle of the ‘pool at about 
That little clock .is a wonderful example of what real forty miles an hour.’ An-arching cascade of almbst' solid 
good artistic industrial designing can do. So inevitably the Water polifed over the’ little girls, turning them fot: the 
manufacturers gave up making it years ago. moment into. streaming waterfalls’ from the ‘shoulders 
No doubt:a clock that was beautiful'as well as useful down. | | a ce 7 is 
was a luxury. But then, as Haliburton’s clockmaker The two:turned and:ran, mingling wild screams:with 
marked: “We can do without any article of luxury laughter, to theiinner edge of thesidewalk, = 
have never had: but when once obtained, it is not in hu ___ As Irounded:the corner, I saw that they: were back 
man nature to surrender it voluntarily.” — ‘close to the curb, facing the:street with eager intentness. 
“Surrender” of. our clock is involuntary. ‘The only , Again ‘they: looked to be. waiting innocently. for a 
hope of a replacement for it would seem to lie in finding break in the traffic... 
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that made a shilling and the sixteen ounces that made:a 
“Pound, when it wasn’t an “apothecaries’ pound”. 

Why did no one:take a class of us outside into. the 
School yard, mark off.four rods with a stick of chalk, and 
‘ explain: “You see, a rod is a quarter of a cricketspitch.”? 
We all sede a cricket ip ee like, but there 
and it baffled me. What was the old word, he asked Was never any demonstration either that it was.the same 
like a “yard” of sand or gravel, but different, indi ne Well 1 - er ee : = 
about that amount of rough stone or masonry? I on» ma giad 4 now know what a perch of stone is, 
know. People I asked didn’t know, Then, several consult eps less, That qualification has to be added because 
ations and two telephone calls later, the original seeké ene ey hd the aera hacen that in 
came up with the word himself. It was a “perch” of stone Rigteiee i f abcee ae es a standardized at 
he had been trying toremember. | eso Cubic: tect insteat ¢ original 243 that is really, 

On looking then into dictionaries I found that it i pa Ss it, a natural and sensible measure, like 
a word of respectable antiquity in this sense, but it was “a told patshaptin te betes tahohe now 
new one to me. For others who may have had a simula} Peart : 
gap in their vocabularies, 1 should pass on the newly ac 
quired information that the content of a perch of stone i 
usually 24% cubit feet. That’s a little.less than a cubi 
yard, of course, but it is made up in quite a different man 
ner. Whereas the yard is, in idea, a cube three feet by 
three feet, a masonry perch is a dinear perch in length by 
a foot and a half wide and a foot deep. 

That brings me back to the perch,-or rod, or pole of 
the ancient linear-measure ... . and what now in retrospe¢ 
seems to me some very poor teaching in schools at the E 
ginning of this century. _ an 

Early in their schooldays then, children all learné 
to recite “.. . three feet make.a yard, five and a half yard 
make a rod, pole or perch . . .” but, at any rate in the Eng 
lish town school I attended, no.teacher ever explain 
so fantastic @ unit .as five and a half. yards.shoul 
nor even whatit looked like on the ground. It was j 
senseless figure to be memorized, like the twelve pence 
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Rods, Poles or Perches © 


An enquirer sent me one day.a vocabulary questio 


Lament For New Potatoes 
__ There-used to be a time in the summer when new 
potatoes were to be had . . . small new potatoes. There are _ 
few things more delectable than new. potatoes with butter. 
Lamb and green peas, with mint sauce, are admirable ad- 
Juncts, of course, but the main part of the meal should be 
the new potatoes. 

That seems to be a glory that is passing into history. 
tn market or supermarket, they don’t sell them any more. 
Thisis, I take it, one.of the more.distressing disadvantages 
Of the machine age. New potatoes needed taking up by 
careful hand labour. But growers now do all their potato 
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digging by machinery, and the machines.apparently can ___ Fifty years.ago I was at a.school where there were. 


handle the small stuff. So. the delicious: little new p otatoe 
do not appear commercially and if you have no garden t 
grow your own you don’t get them... 2. | 


no Jews, and it seems to me that-what:opinions we formed 
‘of those people were quite typical. Mix Shakespeare’s 
; Shylock, the caricatures by vaudeville comedians of old- 
‘True, they had what they called new:potaitoes on tt clothes dealers inevitably called Ikey;‘and frequent refer- 
vegetable counters the week this was written. Eve C a ces, in the €wspapers:and novels that we read, to Jews 
phane.bag of them: was. full of hulking great thing who were all either: money-lenders operating at exorbitant 
than a man’s fist. Proper. new: potatoes: of cha: nd ‘interest rates ox millionaires: from he diamond fields, and 
lamented memory would measure between” an, you have the legend that was current. - 
two inches in diameter, weigh under ‘twa ounces _ A couple-of-years after leaving that school,-I was-a 
Above that size the flavour delight is in. inverse proportio ‘Member of a: ‘machinegun -team in a -battalion-of the 
to the square of the circumference. . Those’ in one cello ‘Royal Fusiliers in France: We were-one of the-first outfits 
phane bag tipped the kitchen scales at:twelve and fout _ touse Lewis guns and all our trench. duty was in the front 
teen ounces each: At that weight they’re not.new potatoe: “line. That was a good place for getting to know ‘the men 
they’re just spuds. ps a ‘Serving alongside you. 
ww _ Inour team of six we had.a.man named: Jacobs. 
, _ He wasia Jew and he was -one.of.the very best:men 
a have met: Jacobs was:a: wonderful companion, a man-of 
; first-class education: with.a fine knowledge and apprecia- 
tion of literature.and the arts, witty and full-of-fun, with 
‘an utterly imperturbable cheerfulness in the frequent 
hours of danger,:and a generous integrity of spirit: that 
Couldbefelt;. a” Eras 
Inthe: summercame the battle of the.Somme, and in 
one of the countless attacks our battalion suffered nine 
are like bubbles on the surface of a lava Jake in a v hundred casualties ‘in.one:day.. Of the:six.menin: that 
crater, revealing the continued existence, of the ho Lewis-gun team, two werekilled and. three wounded: 
ing mass below. that can create widespread: devas Jacobs was ‘one of those who:died. ....- 
it boils up. So Jarge a proportion.of humanity is still fi _  Itwas by having him.as.a companion ‘that I acquired, 
of superstition, fear and hatred, so ready, to fall: back m as a matter-of first-hand knowledge, therrealiztion that 
savage cruelty, as.we have seen:in our time in countre ‘in the make-up:of.a man’s personality:and: character, ra- 
supposed to be civilized. ane cial origin is not:an ingredient at all. : 
Fear and hatred of the unfamiliar.seem t6:play so bi If.only we could bring about adequate mixing every- 
a part in human action; and the remedy for that is surel where, knowledge:could: dissipate prejudice and: peace 
first-hand knowledge. : would come 4 long:stride nearer. 


A Man Named Jacobs” 4, 


Outbreaks of anti-Jewish demonstrations in Ge nar 
and. across the world in 1960. were saddening: Such 
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been used too long as a noun only to be burdened now with 
duty as a yerb, The new usage is also totally unnecessary, 
_ for the much better word “‘write” is entirely adequate. 
Let’s hope then that it continues to be proper to write 
_ about a topic, but never to “column” it; to picture a scene, 
but never to “illustration” it. 

There is a-lot of fun to be had in the consideration of 
the utter lack of logic or uniformity in this matter. It is, 
for instance, perfectly good usage to say that a room has 
been papered, but atrocious to say that a statement has 
been newspapered.. You can book somebody or something, 
but you really must not notebook them. : 
; You may, warehouse furniture, but not workshop a 

chair for repairs. 

It seems an odd restriction that while you may fork 
@ potato on to your plate, you don’t knife it when it’s there, 
‘though when aman knifes his enemy, it’s the act and not 
the grammar that.is criminal. A craftsman saws or chisels 
wood or stone;but does not. awl or gimlet anything. 
Whycan you wolf a meal, fox an adversary, but not 

chipmunk a nut? 
Decisions must be made on what words to use as both 
_ houn and verb mainly by instinct or taste, in fact, and ac- 
cording to proverbial wisdom ‘there is no accounting for 
either. So:some otherwise civilized people will “position” 
things without a qualm, while others still prefer to place 

A dependable rule that will, if observed, prevent the 
worst excesses, is never to make a noun into a verb when 
a perfectly good simple verb already exists. Don’t tell a 
_ boy to.ablution his dirty hands, let him wash them. 

Even then, some of the simple verbs are tricky. You 
don’t glass a window, you glaze it. Yet it is quite proper to 
glass in a porch, though not to field-glass a bird. 

| English is a fascinating language, isn’t it? 


On “Verbing” Nouns 


_ “Why don’t you,” asked a librarian friend one day 
“attack in your column. this spreading disease of using 
nouns as verbs, in such horrible phrases as “he authoret 
a book’ or ‘the club hosted a team.from the neighbourin 
town’? ‘Verbing’ nouns it might perhaps, but should no} 
be called.” ; 

The immediate answer-was that L had writtenagains 
these things, more than once, and: should continue to if 
veigh from time.to time against such verbs as “to host’ 
and “to author”. 7. 

All the same, when I come to consider the matter, i 
seems necessary :to make an appeal to taste, to aes 
feeling, rather than to logic. or grammatical: rule. | 
good verbs in English have been made of unch 
nouns. When you first hear “authored”, you: wish ther 
had been something to cushion your ears .against thi 
shock. “Cushion (1), noun...” says the Concise Oxfor 
Dictionary, “from -the French coussin, of dubious etyme 
logy; and cushion (2), verb... from the preceding,” 

There is no shortage of examples. You ship good 
shoe horses, .plough a field, land a fish. Ifsobjection & 
raised that all these are ancient verbs, made from nouf 
in the earlier stages of our language, then considé 
“garage”. It sounds all right to garage an automobil 
it. would certainly-sound all wrong to-engarageor ga’ 
it. (The datter verb would not, of course, properl: 
the required meaning of “put into-a garage”, any mo) 
than “hospitalize” means what its inventors want it t 
mean. ) 

It is a problem of ear and of necessity. To “author 
a book or an article just sounds horrible. “Author” ha 
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The Whipping Boy 


oe oa 
A word very frequently misused in- these: days is 
“whipping-boy”. Here is a. typical example ofscurrent use 
from a popular magazine: : “Television. is: everybody s 
whipping-boy. and the catalogue of its crimes, real or im 
aginary, grows daily.” That is obviously intended:to mean 
that television is the target for criticism by many: persons. 
from whom it may be receiving -punishment-for misdeeds 
of its own. tes = 
The real meaning is very different. The whipping 
boy was the logical answer to: one: mediaeval problem 
A prince as a ‘child could misbehave, or be-idle at hi 
sons; the birch was the. essential remedy; but:the: prince 
royal skin was sacred. The solution was:to:supply a com 
panion boy to suffer the whippings for: the prince’s faults 
Parents and tutors hoped. that the sight ofshis friend 
painful ordeal would move the little prince’s mind 
sorrow and amendment. It is even om.record that some 
times it did! . 4 
The whipping-boy was paid by an:honourable:p lace 
at.court and sharing with the prince: the. best availabli 
education. But he was certainly not for “everybody” t 
flog. Only the prince’s tutor could touch him. ~~ 
Dictionaries give the synonym scapegoat... ~ 


Ke 


Ajter Hold: Sonnets,:Ballades 
and other verse. - 


RETURN TO THE SEA 


Not in an inland place may I make home, 

In lake-starred woods or clacking city streets. 

Here must I stay, where the Atlantic meets 

The long, still; lonely shore. Here I may’ roam, 
Cheered by the racing waves all tipped with foam, 
A'schooner’s sails close-hauled with dripping sheets, 
And screaming gulls that wheel with strong wing-beats; 
Here idly for bright shells the shingle comb. 

All life came first from out the salt, dark deep, 
And life still pulses stronger by the sea. 

He must return who heard through youth the tunes 
That blend. the rollers’ surging symphony. 

Here is brave swimming and a quiet sléep; 


% “Here will I set my house among the dunes. 


BLUE. JAY IN WINTER 


Cheerful in dissonance. chatters.and shrieks the jay, 


_ Flashing from-branch-to branch, blue fire. against the snow; 
_ Guest 'in our garden trees, cheering, the wintry: day. . 
Life, in a frost-dead. world, thrills: from his. sapphire glow. 
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LOW TIDE AT SUNSET 

Low tide and sunset blend smooth peace, 

' The faint breeze dies; 

In opal calm the breakers cease; 
No sea-bird cries. _ 

Clear gold and scarlet westward blaze, 
The pale east glows 

In tints distilled from countless sprays 
Of brave wild rose. 

A ripple laps, through driftwood trash, 
The sand’s hot brown; 

A headlong tern, with muted. splash, 
Makes swift plunge down. 

In silence. three blue herons light 
Near wet, still stones; 

The sunset glory fades from bright 
To dusk’s, soft tones. 


REWARD 


Pierre. and Marie Curie, striving to isolate radiu 


hoped it. might turn out to be beautiful; 
One wistful hope’ through reason’s fabric wove 
Emotion’s coloured thread, one bright desire 
Gleamed through relentless patience, as they. strove 
To find the source of pitchblende’s. secret fire: 
They wished it beautiful. Their dismal shed 
Gave wretched roof to precious instrument. 
And crucible, where draught-blown coal dust spread 
Confusion through their measurings intent. 
In anxious weariness and pain of mind 
They toiled to wrest the truth from stubborn ore, 
And won at-last their element, to find _ 
Beauty no eye had ever seen before: 
Beheld, in test-tubes of strange salts:by night, . 
Soft stars aglow with radium’s new light. 
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INLAND EXILE 


' ,At dawn on Lake Ontario 
_ Beyond the cedar- clustered bays, 
‘The waves gleam silver through the haze, 
The clouds in gold and scarlet glow. 
No joy-this mocking splendour brings to me, 
Only a figrcer longing for the sea. 


I long to feel the sharp, salt spray 
Against my face, salt air to smell, 
‘To watch the heaving deep-sea swell 
Assault dark rocks in scarped array, 
To: put to, sea.again in steam or sail, 
Careless if past the bar be calm or gale. 


*To tread the swaying decks once more 

Of some old tramp that’s southward bound 
For seas where flying fish are found; 

To see Blue Peter at the fore; 


; The clang of engine telegraph to hear: 
~ ‘These ‘from a thousand miles are calling clear. 


Could I but watch the lovely curve 

Of mainsail leach against the clouds, 

A fresh breeze singing in the shrouds, 

As off the quarter seagulls swerve, 
And hold a close-hauled schooner’s straining ‘wheel, 
Just for an hour, the vibrant thrill to feel! 


On Lake Ontario at night 
The jewelled ripples flash and gleam 
Where level falls the moon’s wide beam 
And sandy shores are purely white. 
No joy this loveliness can bring to me; 
Always I long more keenly for the sea. 
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CHANT-ROYAL OF BIRD WATCHING — 


It may be that the bird is-on the wing, 

Or perched for easy watching on a twig; 

Perhaps it flashes wing-bars or a ring 

Round neck or eye; perhaps in sober rig” 

Of olive green or grey and white it shows, 

Or flaring scarlet, orange, blue or rose, 

Maybe it hops close by on‘ground that’s bare, 
Maybe it lurks in dense-leaved thicket where 
Binoculars scarce catch in dappled light _ 

A wing — and yet this hope bird-watchers share: 


To give each bird its rightful name on sight! 


The orioles make woven ‘nests that swing 
From slender branches; eagles” nests are big; — 
Kingfishers like a tunnelled‘home to bring 


Their young to feathered growth. One bird sata trig 


Well-finished house, another careless throws 

Five sticks together or on pebbles stows 

Its clutch. No matter whether down or hair | 

Or moss or mud be smoothed with busy.care, 
Bird-watchers view all nests with keen delight— . 
But focus on the builder, not its lair, 


To give each bird its rightful name on sight. 


Some birds will join us early in the spring, 
Song sparrows, grackles, robins red that dig 

For worms while still the ground-is chill and sing 
In trees yet bare; some dance. their mating jig 


_ Only when sun-warmed maytime landscape glows, 


So orioles ‘and waxwings. And as shows’ -: 
Again approach, some stay till cold: the air, © 
Thus crows and flickers; many must ‘repair 
Sooner to tropicclimes. Yet others fight 
The winter here, so year round forth we fare 


To give each bird-its rightful name on sight» _ 
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With dazzling speed the hummingbird will fling 


ces? Its jewelled sthallness forth or’back from sprig 


To sprig of :bloom;.the heron like a thing 


_ Of carven wood will wait, then spear a grig 
_ With sudden stab! ‘in bark with ‘hammer blows 
Woodpeckers all must hunt their food; deep goes . 


The loon that dives for fish. Sometimes a.pair 
Of birds look; just alike, some. females wear __ 
Dim plumage while their. mates are gaily bright — 
Optimists all, bird~ watchers don’t despair 

. “To give each bird its rightful.name on sight. 


The crossbills mostly to the treetops cling; 


___ Along the tidal shores the peeps play tig; 


Of ocean wastes the albatross’ is king; 
At woodland edges, feathered’ whirlgig, 
The pewee’flutters out and back; where grows 


“Seed-laden weed the’ goldfinch flies; the ‘crows | 


Use. any field or wood; now here, ‘now there, 
The grosbeaks. roam; ‘in every city square - 
Sparrows abide: the range is far from slight 


» For ‘those who happily through glasses glare 


. To give each bird its rightful name on. sight. 
Field Guide 'in pocket, birders all declare 


__; To Roger Peterson best thanks; for rare 

_ Of common; “life-list” finds he helps us write 
In notebook, though without that aid who'd’ dare 
To give each bird its rightful name on sight?’ 
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“WE SOLDIERED TOGETHER” 


I 
Want Guuzze, PaLestine, 4917 


Beside a clump of tangled prickly pear 

A squad of hot and dusty soldiers lay, 

Their packs thrown off, and cursed the blazing sun, 
The flies, the sand that made the dusty slopes 

A hell of thirst-and sweat and dull fatigue. ; 
Behind them, streaming onward like a swarm 

Of khaki bees across the mounting board 

Toward a new hive’s door of destiny, 


Men marched in thousands, plodding through the a 


Gun after gun, in zigzag colours daubed, 
The straining batteries moved.across the plain; 


Waggons and limbers and two-wheeled. sanchoartea ° 


Wide, many-furrowed tracks towards the hills; 

In trailing lines complaining camels brought 
Thousands of heavy, swaying water tanks, 

For tribesmen, fearing they might lose theiy flocks, 
With cunning skill had hidden all the wells 

That served the barren wilderness of stones. 


The soldiers sitting on the sunbaked ground, 
Where cactus leaves gave scanty, mocking shade, _ 
Paid little heed to this vast flow of men. 

Their eyes looked forward to the far, long ridge 
Whence fall the slopes to Bir es Saba’s walls. 


Then, near at hand, a rattling, bumping car 
Swept past, as dusty, gray and nondescript 

As any unconsidered transport mule. 

But one small coloured sign drew startled looks: 
Above the tarnished radiator cap 

Fluttered the General’s silken Union Jack. 
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Sir Edmund Allenby was driving out 


_ Towards the ridge where only scattered screen 


Of cavalry patrols kept eager watch 

On “Johnny Turk”;-and by the cactus clump 

A sergeant watched the dust-trail of the car 
And whistled long. Then, “Corporal,” he said, 
“Did you see that? The C.-in-C. ’imself! 


_ Ain’t’e the blinkin’ kind that this job needs? 


*E won’t be runnin’ this damned push by ’phone 
From that big, bloody grand hotel way back 

In Cairo, ’E’s the sort for us,e’ is... 

Sees for ’imself. .: and if we find, out there, 
Partic’lar bloody ’ell, at least ’e’ll know 

What's on, through ’avini’ seen the ground ’imself.” 
The group agreed with nods, not saying much; 
But in their eyes a sudden, eager glow 

Revealed the. wordless faith within their minds. 


For all the men who fought the Last Crusade, 


From ‘lonely, alien genius who led 


Arabs to win Damascus and revenge, 

To stolid, striving thousands in the ranks - 
Of well-drilled battery and regiment, 
Alike gave utter trust to Allenby. 


Of all the red-tabbed, gald-laced generals 


Who ruled vast armies in those long campaigns, 


Did three possess the magic? This was one. 


II 
Port Hopz, CaNapA, 1934 
The years went by, and in Ontario - 
Old soldiers held reunion, once again 
To share’ for some few hours the comradeship 
Of war. And ‘to’ the vast: assembly came 
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As guest Field Marshal Viscount Allenby,. _ - 
In many orders Knight Grand: Cross;.grown old) 
In England’s service, great in. statesmanship’ - 
As once he had been great on battlefields, - 
Riding as leader of:the Last Crusade. ° 


Two who had served obscurely, under him,. 
One in the fighting through Judaea’: s hills, 
One in the wards where broken men were 
Their proudest memory that ‘they had known . 
Courage ‘and humour in the E. E. F., , 
Came to a station where the train would halt. 
They hoped to catch a glimpse of Allenby, 
Had telegraphed a wish that he would stand | 
Beside a window as the train drew in. 
They wanted, too, their only son to see 

Their general. , 


Look out through dusty glass? 
No distant wave or bow for Allenby! >. 
For miles he’d kept the train-crew on.the.run,, . 
Lest this way-station slip past.unperceived. . 
The wheels ground. slowly to their smooth-braked sto 
And down to. greet the little. group. he. stepped, . 
With smile, and outstretched hand, and cheery word. - 
A woman’s face that thousands kniew’and loved» , q 
In Egypt, smiled approval from the train. — a 


A minute’s talk, standing in sunshine there, 
Before the train roared on towards the west; 
But time stands still for minds. that gladly feel 
The spell authentic human greatness casts. 
For in that moment rose no thought of rank; 
The old Field Marshal. saw the tenyeanold., ‘ 
Smiled at the sun-tanned face and: straight young limbs, 


Asked quickly: “This will be your son, of. course?”® Eo 
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_ Then, hand-on shoulder, to the eager boy 
Spoke wondrous words: “Your father-and I, you know, 
"Solaire together once in Palestine.” 


Of all iNt-red-eabbed, gold-laced generals 
Who ruled vast armies in those old campaigns, 
' Did-three possess the magic?’ This was one: 
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CANADIAN. ROBIN 


Atop my: garden fence:of old split :rail 
; A. friendly robin. perches, 
Bright-costumed. actor,.gay:before: the pale 
Backdrop:of white-barked: birches, 


He's nota robin truly, not the brisk 
_ Round mite :with. chest. vermilion, 
Star of the-old-world winter scene-where frisk 
. . Small birds in. winged cotillion. 


.. This bird’s a thrush! His clear, insistent song 
. Fanfares the spring: migration.. 
_ He keeps us.company but summer long, 
 ' Quite plainly no relation! 


No robin? . There, so near us, unafraid, 
His rusty red breast gleaming? 


How else should settlers name ‘this friend new-made, 


Met while of old friends dreaming? 
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SAILS BY NIGHT 
A void of darkness hid the Bay's expanse,’ 


The Gaspé Hills beyond but hinted at 4 blacker bar, 


| Velvet, opaque, 
Foundation for.an arch of softest light 
Glowing in pale, slow radiance: 
Fit floor to bear Aurora’s flashing dance. 
The northern sky, awake, 
Alive with shifting, frigid turquoise fire, 


Shimmered in glory, building height on height 


Of slender, soaring spire 
Towards the stillness of the polar star. 


North-west. the lightning: flared, 
Flash after shuddering flash; 
Dark miles: of cloud in lurid masses bared: 
Their jagged outlines, as. with urgent glow 
The pulsing floodlight.glare-within divided plane 
From planeiofiangry gray! and indigo; 


The downward stabbing strokes, in flash and flash agai 
Etched river maps in divingfire against the duns) 


And blues«of ‘clouds and falling rain}: — 
©. >. There:camenorthundenscrash; 


Only a muttering:rumble like drumfire of faraway g 


Each vivid dightnitig blaze revealed, 
In momentary: bright: array; : : 
A space of ‘glittering, ghostlyx;waves, =~ 


Silent and still as though by sudden light congealed; 


And in the midst, a magic silhouette, 


Close-hauled a schooner:sailed, with all{her:canvas set 


To catch»thesoffshore breezer —- 
»—The fisherman in.suchravessel. braves 
Daily. the: pounding seas; 
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-Built for plain use, the ship in that strange night became 
A jewel wrought in platinum and jet, 
_ And there, beneath the quivering sky’s immense display 
Of northern lights and thunderstorm's forked flame, 
__ In thrilling beauty held her course along the bay. 


‘ 


INSHORE GALE 


There’s a yelling, raw north-easter driving hard along the bay, 
. ‘With a:cold ‘rain slashing-down, 
And the naked rocks are smoking with the crashing, sheeted spray; 
Mounting cloud-bars darkly frown. 


Wildly striving ranks of rollers follow endless from the east 

. In a foam-topped, ‘fierce attack; 

Swirling, tangled weed and driftwood churn the water’s edge to 
yeast, 

And the beach lies strewn with wrack. . 


nderneath the shrill reviling of the;gale, in wrath displayed, 
___ As the steep sand slides and. falls, 

scrapes in rattling, scrabbled musketry the. shingle’s fusillade, 
Where the backwash mines its walls. 


But beyond the grey horizon’ flares a streak of saffron light; 
Striding now-across the’ wind-swept dunes a man may find delight; 
In the storm what soul can droop? 
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FOLLOWING WIND ~ - 


July brought truce from toil and strain, 


Freedom to go, 
To take the long road east again, 
Eager, aglow. 


Long months with anxious mind ’'d spent 
‘Caught in the maze; 

Endured, on dull routine intent, 
Soul-thirsty days. 


In academic deserts lost, 
Servant of form; 


Too long remote from.wind.and frost, _, 


Sanaa and -storm. . 


The road towards the dawn at last 
Came to the sea, 

Where life in tranquil lines is cast, 
Simple and free. 


The niggard, hard-won farms divide 
Woods from the beach, 


And men must:learn what changing tide, a 


Cloud and wind teach. 


Untiring, engine-driven wheels 
_ Rolled to a halt; - 
Again I breathed the air that heals, 
Pungent and salt. 


L : 
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™ And from a farmhouse, solid, old, 
Friends came with smiles; 
Their welcome paid in words of gold 
‘Many long- miles. 


ae “All week,” one. said, ‘ ‘Pve watched for you, 


ba Knew you'd be here. 
a The wind was warmer and it blew. 
Steady and clear; 


© Sou’west, and meant for you, a fair 


Following breeze.” 


_ ‘New store of life his words 'laid bare, 


i 


IN PRAISE OF OLD POETIC FORMS | 


wine 
in plastic moulded cup of abstract odd design 


s and some drink from bent tin can rust-spotted jagged 
2 oor. sag folded into goathorn pre- 


ete ss maniil swig. 


Polish me yet a.wine-glass, slender-stemmed, 

Of shape found good. some centuries ago; 

Let crystal form, though for mere age condemned, 
Enhance the. magic of good wine’s rich glow. 
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BALLADE. OF CANADIAN. DESTROYERS 
When drifting ice Sonuced ed the spring :. 


Canada thrilled to entertain 
In loyal festival her King. 


Far from’the shores of his domain ~ 


The guns of grey destroyers ‘twain 
Crashed their’ salute’ “Now may it please 
Your Majesty, as you ordain; 

Skeena and Saguenay keep the seas.” 


When leaves ashore were reddening, 
Aggression’s lawless: sea campaign 

Called for a bitter reckoning, | 

And now the Navy must maintain 

Once more in war each shipping lane. 

In convoy come the ships; for these 
Through storm-swept-ocean’s stress and strain 
Skeena and Saguenay keep the seas. 


Pacific fires are smouldering: 

St. Laurent, Ottawa sustain 

Our freedom there, if, swift to bring 
Their help to guard the freights of grain, : 
Fraser and Restigouche regain 


‘Atlantic station, where’ —+ trustees 


Of ocean power that'shall not wane — - 
Skeena and Saguéend'y keep the seas. 


Envoi 


NELLEs, your sailormen, show plain: . 
They bear. true Nelson pedigrees, 

As now, .in-calm-or hurricane, 
Skeena and Saguenay keep the seas. 
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THEIR FINEST HOUR 
A Ballade of St,:Geonge andrthe. English 


Soldiers on old crusades 

Mingled his name with cheers; 

England! St. George! were great aids 
Mastering hardships and fears. 

St. George helped them steady their spears; 
Never could odds-make them cower; — 
Fighting as Christ’s-volunteers, 

That was their finest’ hour. 


England was ringed. with blades 

When Drake met,.with Spain’s cannoneers; 
Shakespeare’s word-magic persuades, 
Though English fill both hemispheres, 
Naught finer of all man reveres 

Could bloom as the nation’s bright flower; 
When Bess was their Queen, it appears, 
That was.their finest hour. 


No!} for to-day, while: blockades. 
Grapple, and hell’s blast sears 
England’s ‘fair face, as the raids 
Slaughter and burn;.St. George hears, 
Helps common folk, his peers, 
Garrison freedom’s last, tower. 

Till England's old name disappears, 
This is their finest hour. 


Envot 


Cuurcuiit, through blood and tears, 
You found’ the word of power: 
“Endure they a thousand years, 
“This' was: their finest hour.” 
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ARMISTICE DAY 
1939. 

A high wind swept across the square. 
Where thousands braved November cold; 
Proud sadness held them silent there, 
While muffled drums in sorrow rolled. 
The bugles on the Peace Tower wailed _ 
In long, slow agony of sound, 
Lamenting sacrifice that failed: 


New armies march on bloodstained. ground. — i 


The harsh wind tore away the call 
That voices grief too deep for ‘tears, 
And silence like a’granite wall 


Closed round the shattered hope of years. - 


Reveille, distant as a star, 
Sounded; but its insistent note 
Came very thinly from afar, 
Faint, muted, utterly remote. 


VETERANS’ RE-ENLISTMENT 


Scarce counted men, we heard a call, 
Chose then to face the flames, 
Strongly denying force was all, 
Justice and faith but names. 7 
Shall we not march again? 
And. certain friends we left behind, 
Twenty short years ago, 
Passed. us a torch. We bear in mind 
That flame must not burn low. 
Unchanged, the fight is now renewed, 
Fixed are. the lines to hold; 
Strength is still ours and fortitude, - 
We are not yet. grown old.. 


Shall we not march again? ~ 


& 
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BALLADE OF VETERAN STUDENTS’ WIVES 


In every college throngs of Vets,. 

_ Come academic capping day, 

g _ Will triumph loud as each :man gets 

__ His sheepskin, ends the long affray 

_ With learning. Single combat? Nay, 

_ Though gown and hood proclaim: “Lo these 
_ Are Bachelors; your plaudits, pray!” — 


I's the students’ wives who deserve. degrees. 


__ The wives have earned, to stave off debts, 


Done miracles with husbands’ pay; 


_ Made sure no hindrances or lets 
g Disturbed their even studious way; 


Soothed them in tiredness or dismay, 


Plotted sufficient hours of ease, _. 
_ Lest mental loads too heavy weigh. 


ds the students wives who deserve. degrees. 


7 They've coped with children, whose. upsets 


And joys. — tears, songs and laughter fey — 


__ Meant care and toil, but not-regrets, _ 
_ Though often found a bit outré 


As.study-aids!: The men’ s display 
Of labour. has matched old Hercules, 


But to see behind it needs no X-ray: 


It’s the students’ wives who deserve degrees. 


Envot 


“Milton (F. Gregg) thou shouldst” essay 
To laud officially their qualities; 
Give parchment scrolls from-D: V. A. 
To the students’ wives who deserve. the degrees. 
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BALLADE QF THE QUEEN: CROWNED 


In Canada from coast to coast ~ 

In varied tongues. our thought's. come same; - 

All honour now the loyal toast: os 

The Queen. To serve her.be:our aim! . 

By full consent she heré may-claim - 

Our land her wide and free: demesne;. 

May years to come-enhance her fame. 
Vive.la. Reine!; God save the: Queen. 


In many cares and tasks engrossed: 

We wrangle over praise and‘blame, 

Must labour still to end a host - 

Of outworn quarrels fanned to flame 

Where passion’s:strong and reason‘ lame— ~’ ” 

Yet o’er the whole Ganadian scene - ‘ be 

All hearts Her ‘Majesty’acclaim: - - a 
Vive la Reinet: God save the Queen! - 


The Queen is crowned!’ Now heralds post , 

And through her realms proud’-words declaim, 

Most ancient and yet charged the most ~~ 

With present hope. Within the frame 

Of London’s splendour knight and’dame 

Noble and commoner; all have seen “ 

And shouted loud, as crowned she came: © 
Videild Reint?® God save the Queen!” 


Envot 
Princess most high; of noble name, : 
Long may you wear the:crown serene, >: 
And nation-wide. the cheers»proclaim:'. 
Vive la Reine!.. God save the.Queen! - 
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CHRISTMAS CARDS 
I. VILLANELLE 
On this one-day: our sight is clear; 
Its spirit opens tired eyes 
To see as children see all year. 


Sure tidings to’ each ‘eager ear 

In joy the carol music cries> 

“On this one day our sight is clear.” 
As eastern kings one night drew near 
Their Star, so we to brief heights rise, 
To see as children see all year. 


Through troubled months were all.roads drear? 


~The light of Christmas brings surprise; 
On this one, day our sight is clear. ; 


Shall we not Jearn to.cast.out.fear 


To see as children see all year? 


_And come at last, through Jove. made wise, 


As bells ring out “Noel is here”, 


_ Among all gifts this most we. prize: 


On this one day our sight is clear 
To see as children ‘see: all year. - 
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II. Sonner 


Many of old made cheerful Christmas. songs: 
Of shepherds who did watch their flocks by night; 
Of eastern kings for whom a star shone bright; ~ 
Of such as Wenceslas, to whom belongs. 
Glory in Christmas legend. So great throngs 


Through Christendom repeat those words of might | 
s wings to Heaven’s height, : 


That soar on music’ 


Singing good will and peace, for which man longs, 
Old words of greeting, too, we all still use; 
The. yuletide wishes have such happy sound. 


Each time they're said, since e’er mankind began _ 


To share the joyful tidings, wondrous news. os 
A merry Christmas then, may joys abound; ; 
Peace and good will to you and every man}. 


ITI. Ronpzav 
Shepherds and kings made haste by night. - 
As angels sang and, gleaming bright, 
That wondrous guiding star showed where. 
The Child was laid, in stable.bare,. 
Who came to bring this world the Light. 
And Christmas joy since then has might 
To put despondency to flight, 
The joy that marvelled first to share 
Shepherds and kings. 
So may each happy Christmas rite, 
Each treasured, age-old sound and sight 
Of Yuletide bring to you the fair is 
By Bethlehem did so delight * 
Shepherds and kings. 


a 
 Bos’n’s Locker: a historical narrative 


} 


_ Bread-Fruit Bligh and The Bounty — 


__ William Bligh was one ‘of Lord Nelson’s captains. He 
took a notable part in the Battle of Copenhagen; where 
Nelson put the telescope tohis.blind eye when his fleet 
“commander would have held him back by:signal.: He used 
_ the good eye to watch the behaviour of his’ships and their 
‘Officers, and immediately after the’battle he sent for Cap- 
tain Bligh to ‘come: aboard ‘his flagship so’that*he might 
thank him for'his service and gallant conduct. —_- 
_ — Bligh was also a:notable-explorer:and navigator. He 
“sailed asa naval lieutenant: with Captain Cook. and did 
much of the hydrographic‘chart work on: Cook’s last: Pa- 
_ cific voyage. Later Bligh was often employed on important 
Admiralty surveys. 
__ He wascommonly known as “Bread-fruit Bligh” after 
the voyage of the Bounty and the subsequent -successful 
one in the Providence'to-introduce the-bread-fruit tree of 
the Pacific islands to the West Indies. The nickname 
served to. distinguish him from two other naval -captains 
named Bligh who were his contemporaries, while it paid 
' tribute to a‘remarkable piece. of scientific work. 
__ It was a miracle that William Bligh ever returned 
from the ill-fated voyage-of the Bounty, the little-ship that 
was seized by ‘some of her crew in one of the most famous 
“mutinies of all time. That story still entrances historians, 
Novelists’ and ‘movie producers, and for another screen 
“production. a replica of the ship was built.during the 
‘summer-of 1960 in the yards of Smith and:Rhuland at 
Lunenburg, Nova Scotia. 
_ In'the eighteenth century. ‘considerable interest had 
been aroused in the tropical plant known as the bread- 
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It seems probable that Bligh selected most of the of 
ficers himself. If so, his. judgment was cgnsidera 
fault, for they did not turn-out well.’ The appoint 
were apparently much sought after. Only the comn 
himself held: commissioned:rank in the Royal Navy, 
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_ If is interesting to note that this assistant surgeon, _ 
_ Thomas Ledward, wrote down his impression of Bligh in 
_ a letter home. “The Bounty is a small ‘Ship of about. 220 
tuns. The captain, though a passionate man, is, I believe 
a good-hearted man and has behaved very handsomely to 


Ps me.” Ledward never had any reason to change his 
there were a number of mates and midshipmen. B Rpinien. 
must.naturally have shown preference for friends an 


William Bligh, was, in fact, no sadistic tyrant, though 
_ he was later often so depicted. He was a very efficient sea- 
man, navigator and commander who neglected nothing 
that would help to keep his ship safe and his men.comfort- 
able. in difficult conditions: 7) ot 
__ -. Discipline-at sea in the eighteenth century was hard. 
and. often cruel but William Bligh really preferred to have 
a happy: ship with as little punishment as possible. From 
Teneriffe he wrote to a:friend:.“My men are all well and 
chearful . . . and behave very. well,” and in his log he re- 
_ corded: “I now ordered my people to.be at three-watches, 
_and-gave the charge of ‘the third watch to a Mr. Fletcher 
Christian, one of the mates. I have ever considered this 
among seamen as conducive to health, and’ not being 
jaded by keeping on ‘deck every other four hours, it-adds 
much to their content ‘and chearfulness. Some time for re- 
laxation and mirth is absolutely necessary, and I have 
considered it so much so that after 4 o’clock the evening is 
laid aside for. their amusement-and dancing. I had ‘great 
difficulty before I left England to get’a man to play the 
_ violin and I preferred at last to take one two-thirds blind 
than come without one.” res: : 
In a'letter sent‘home by a passing whaler in the mid- 
dle of February, Bligh told Duncan Campbell: “We are 
all‘in good spirits and my little ship fit to go'round a. half 
score of worlds. My men all ‘active good fellows, and'what 
has given me much pleasure is that I have not yet-been 
obliged: to purtish one. My officers and young gentlemen 


quaintances, but he did choose: men who were experi 
and capable‘seamen. The most famous of them, Fletch 
Christian, later the leader of the mutiny, had ‘the add 
tional advantage of hailing from the Isle-of. Man, 
doubt belonged to the social circle that.incladed | 
wife. So did young ‘Peter Heywood; whose father 
grandfather both held the appointment of Deemste) 
High Court Judge, on the Island. Heywood ultimz 
had the remarkable, probably unique, distinction of 
ing the rank of captain in the RoyalNavy ‘after a 
martial had condemned him to death as guilty of mi 

The Bounty. sailed from Spithead on Novem 
1787; but contrary winds. delayed. her. passage do 
Channel, and. Bligh wrote bitter complaints of Ad 
slowness with the refitting that made the final dep 
weeks later than it should have been. This:added 
ously to the difficulty that would.be met in trying to 
Cape Horn. In the erid,:this proved impossible, b t for 
tunately Bligh had secured discretional orders permitting 
him to. change the plan and: go‘instead by the Cape o! 
Good Hope. : 4y 

At the last moment an assistant surgeon was added tt 
the-ship’s‘complement, though he had to ship as < 
seaman, for the establishment laid down allowed o: 
doctor. It was a fortunate acquisition. ‘The cor 
had already discovered that the appointed surgeon wa! 
fat and lazy, and was soon to find hima hopeless drunk 
ard. 7 
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The master found the man just as obstreperous .a “sea 
lawyer”. Bligh’s log records: “As my ship’s company when 
‘divided into three Boats and others cutting wood made 
the working Party on board very small, I repeated my in- 
str Ctions to the. Commanding officer, Mr. Fryer, that he 
would take care to, keep all officers employed as well as 
‘men, which in his endeavour to do, he was opposed by the 
carpenter, who refused to assist in hoisting water into the 
hold, altho their strength was only himself, one of his 
Mates and a Quarter Master to do the duty.” Bligh did 
Hot wish to lose the services of any man by making him a 
oe to await-court martial, so he had the evidence set 

Jown and attested and then told the carpenter that “untill 
he worked he should have no provisions and promised 
most faithfully a severe punishment to any Man that 
dared to assist him, which immediately brought him to his 
senses.” 


4 


are all tractable and well disposed, and we now | 
stand each ather so well that we shall cemain so the 
voyage, unless I fall out with the Doctor, who |] 
trouble to prevent from being in bed 15 hours out 
twenty four. I am at present determined to push” 
the C. Horn without touching anywhere as I have 
of water, but that must depend on the winds,’ 
Bligh’s hopes of both crew and winds were to be dis 
appointed. On March 11, his log has an entry: ‘Un ) 
afternoon I had hopes I could have performed the: 
without punishment.to any one, but I found it ne 
to punish Matthew Quintal with 2 dozen lashes fo 
ence and contempt to the Master.” The master wa 
ie It proved impossible to “push” round the Hor 
a month of battling the contrary. gales, with a 
inj and at one time as many as a q a | 
on the sick list, Bligh finally ordered the “helm bi. On October 25 the Bounty came at last to Otaheite 
a weather” and set his course for the Cape of Goo and anchored. Immediately -natives began to arrive and 
The Bounty reached Simon’s Bay on May 24, with ut th presents were exchanged. The Tahitians enquired particu- 
loss of a man and with no sign of discontent, The assist arly about: theirold friends Captain Cook and Sir Joseph 
surgeon, Ledward, wrote home from Cape Town: Bees: Anparently they knew that Cook was dead, but tat 
ship laboured so much there was danger of rendering i Bhemannér-of-his death and the Bounty’s people did not 
unfit for the further prosecution of the voyage, an@ a "enlighten them. ee 
captain was therefore obliged to bear away, and a Bligh was. very diplomatic in the aeae siiting 
no doubt will gain much credit by his resolution a note breadsfruit plants. The chief, Tinah, after exproming 
severance and by the extreme care he took of the shij ‘thanks for the fine gifts sent ‘to. hima’by King George 
company.” - underteok to send the King anything he had, and then, 
From the Cape the Bounty sailed to Tasmania, Wi as Bligh recorded it in his log, “began to enumerate the 
just sufficient time was taken for gettmg wood, and Be frat articles in his power, among which he aeiouied 
replenished ashore. ankkeronene the breadsfruit. This was the exact: point to which I 
There. was trouble here with a cantankerous Smip Wished to bring the conversation; and, seizing the oppor- 
carpenter, William. Purcell, who refused to do any WO} Siiesckich had every appearance of being undesigned 
not strictly “in his line”: He would not work i and accidental, I told him the bread-fruit trees were what 
“wooding party” ashore, and Bligh sent him on boa R156 would likes upon which he promised me a 
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eat many should. be put aboard, and seemed much ¢ ‘ 
fighted to ‘tind it so easily in his power to send any | hu ng 
that would be well received by: King:George.” . x 
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The indolent doctor, after causing.the death of one 


seaman by his.negligence, finally. drank himself to death, 
Bligh’s foresight in. providing a replacement enabled 


It is not-on record whether the Chief found anything EPie>appeitit Ledward as surgeon at once... : 
odd in.the-coincidence that the Bounty. had aboard more -“ 


Then there were storms: over rations and alleged 
thefts of provisions: == oo 
___ These complaints’ over. the food were probably in- 
evitable. It was customary. Admiralty practice that called | 
for the appointment. of Bligh as both commander and 
purser, soles he protested. In small ships, especially on 
The § Solitary expeditions, the conimander had to be urser. too. 
a working party and guard of seven men. The job The establishment did not permit a separate ‘officer for 
the provisioning duties, There was supposed tobe a profit 
‘inthe “pursery”, but Bligh did not find it enough to make 
up for the:lower pay he had to take as captain in conse: 
quence of the double appointment. The crew, on the other 


very h : this casual: 

than a: thousand plant pots; very handy on ual 
unforeseen: selection of bread-fruit plants as a gift from 
king to another! — a - 
ial A eat was put up. ashore to serve as ee stor 
age place for the plants. The botanist Dav Nelson 


on the tropical island. The Bounty just happened to a: 


: ae hand, inevitably believed, as any crew in any. age will, that 
ime, for t had not known betor * Souvebeigemae fh ee ee ee eee 
eee od ae sro ya ching hing by ovine 


‘fations of.short weight and poor quality. 


There were difficulties: moreover, in one way, with 
the otherwise friendly natives. ‘The chiefs. were helpful, 
but the people were addicted to skilful theft if they were 
hot carefully watched, Bligh ordered a dozen lashes for.a 
Seaman, Alexander a (whose real name was John 
a Cine] se e Pacific Island Adams, -ultimately-the last survivor of the. party: that 
son spar aly oe iaeape ee ar ‘wives each. teached Pitcairn), for negligence in allowing a native to 
stated that the y draw out.and make off with the gudgeon of the large cut- 
ter pe eetributed ann gear to. neglect of-their 
: nd des atmie tiny: He had gra duty by his officers, and he was further roused to fury.b 
thing calculated:to give mise fo mutay cont A discovery.that the master and the boatswain (loln Beyer 
and William Cole) in.taking sails.ashore for drying had 
ailed to hoist. out the spare new sails, which were found 
to be mildewed and -rotten, a state. of affairs constituting 
‘a danger:to the lives. of all when they should be needed: 


5 
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orders that the weapons taken with the shore party were 

kept in the boat, “considering them much safer on 
without them”. When later Christian complained 
ficulties in performing his duties with the watering 
enabled to do by the circumstances that the mate Party because the natives were so threatening, Lieut. 
watch was asleep on the deck. As Bligh wrote,in 


: Bugh, according to,the published Narrative of James Mor- 
“Fad the Mate of the Watch been awake no troub! ison, the boatswain’s mate, “damn’d him for a cowardly 


l, asking him if he was afraid of a set of naked sav- 
while he had arms; to which Mr. Christian answer’d 
rms are no use while your orders prevent them from 
being used.’ ” That was April 26, and on April 27 Bligh 
made the last entry in his own log on board the Bounty: 
“served fresh pork and yams as yesterday.” . 
Just befote sunrise on April 28, Bligh was surprised. 
ep in his cabin by mutineers. In an utterly unexpected 
» as he later wrote to his wife, “Mr. Fletcher Chris- 
officer of the watch, Charles Churchill, master at 
ls and ship’s corporal and several others came into my 
bin while I was fast asleep and seizing me, holding 
| bayonets to my heart, tying my hands with a cord 
und my back... and threatened instant death if I 
made the least-noise. I, however, called sufficiently loud 
9 alarm the officers, but the conspiracy was so well laid 
that the officers’ cabbin doors were guarded by centinels, 
So th at Nelson; Peckover, Samuels or the Master could not 
e to me.” . 
They dragged Bligh on deck and he was put under 
guard abaft the mizzen mast, “during which the mutineers 
expressed much joy that they would soon again see Ota- 
heite.” The boatswain was ordered to hoist out the small 
cutter, but on argument that it was very leaky the mutin- 
eers Were persuaded to allow him to put the launch in the 
water instead. ° 
_ Bligh made appeals to’ know what was the reason for 
the men’s behaviour and to try to rally.some of them to 


In spite of such incidents there was never a hint® 
approaching serious trouble. ‘. 
Then in January three men deserted, tal 
them a supply of arms and ammunition. This the 


and worthiless petty Officers I believe never was in a 
as are in this — no orders for a few hours together "ar 
Obeyed by them, and their conduct in general is 0 bat 
that no confidence or trust can be reposed in them.” 
The three deserters were captured and brought 
by the help of the native chiefs. ‘They were punish 
the customary-savage severity of naval law, being fle 
twice, with a month in irons between. ( : 
At last the plants were collected and well rooted 
the pots, 1,015 of them. They were stowed aboard a 
ranged and the Bounty weighed anchor on April 4, 178 
Captain Bligh wrote later of “bidding farewell 
Otaheite, where: for twenty-three weeks we had be 
treated with the utmost affection and regard; and 
seemed to increase in proportion to our‘stay. That 
not insensible to their kindness, the events which f 
more 'than sufficiently proves; for. tothe friendly 
dearing behaviour of these people, may be ascri 
motives for that event which effected the ruin 0. an 
pedition that there was every reason to hope would hav 
been completed:in the most fortunate manner. ‘ 
The Bounty called at various other islands, the la 
being Annamooka, where the sailors sent ashore fo 
had-some trouble with the natives. There were high 
in consequence between Fletcher Christian, wh 
charge of the party, and his commander. Bligh had { 


= 
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their duty, but Christian, who was holding him by i 
rope that bound him, repeatedly replied: “Hold you 
tongue, Sir, or you are dead this instant.” 

The mutineers ordered a number of men. in 
boat, and allowed them.some sails and rope, a 2 
cask of water, and a quantity of biscuit. The ca 
was permitted to take his chest of tools. Thos¢ in 
were the master, mate; boatswain, gunner and two) 
midshipmen,.with the botanist, the ship’s clerk and 
others of the-crew. Several men were kept in the £ 
against their will. - en ee: , 

Finally Bligh himself was passed down into the f 
with the rope untied from his wrists, but still in hi 
as he had been aroused from sleep. There followed 
argument over what might be allowed to the ninetee 
in the boat. .In the end they received some pork, 
gourds of water, four -cutlasses. and a:sextant, and 
extra clothing, and oddly enough Bligh’s request t 
his commission and private log-book handed over | 
was granted. Then the boat was cast off, loaded d 
that her gunwale was within seven inches. of the watt 
The nearest land was the island of Tofoa, about thi 
miles away: Pl 

Bligh recorded: “Having little or no wind, we rowé 
pretty fast towards Tofoa, and while the ship:was i 
she steered to the W.N.W., but I considered that as 
to me, for when we came away ‘Huzza for Otaheite W 
frequently heard among the mutineers.” ‘ 

In-this, Captain Bligh’s judgment was correct. — 

It was not the first time,-nor would it be the last, 
seamen had deserted and attempted to exchange a ¢ 
hard life-at sea for the tropical ease of the South Seat 
lands. Desertions and plans of desertion were common 
board Captain. Cook’s ships and many others, The Boun 
was different in having a Fletcher Christian to orgama 
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and command the mutiny. It is noteworthy that he had in 
Us Watch all the seven-or eight men who had been flogged 

during the voyage... she OL 

___ Then began a remarkable boat voyage, in fact on 

Without parallel in history for its length, its dangers and 
privations, and the heroism. displayed. ae 

Tt was also a:voyage accomplished by. its comman 


se us der 
in spite of an ill-assorted. crew that included. two cantank- 
erous trouble-makers in the persons of Fryer, the master, 
and Purcell, the carpenter. There is evidence that Purcell 
would have stayed. with the mutineers, but they refused 
4 ee. vine such an awkward customer among 
__ This pair, however, with Cole the boatswain, did ac- 
complish something valuable at the start. In first ordering 
out the cutter, thesmaller boat with rotted bottom planks, 
it was clearly Christian’s intention that: Bligh and. the 
sighteen men ‘with-him should never reach the nearest 
island, The plan was murder without ‘actually shedding 
blood. Some of the mutineers evidently had qualms of 
conscience that made them listen to the pleas of Fryer, 
Purcell and Cole, and the cutter was exchanged for the 
ta unch. Even this:was only twenty-three feet long, two feet 
fine inches deep and:six feet nine inches wide. +s 
‘The boat reached Tofoa by evening, but it was im- 
pa ible to make a landing until morning light. Several 
days were spent in the attempt to make up a:supply of 
fooc and water, but the natives encountered turned hostile 
wh en they realized: that Bligh had lost his ship and that 
the boatis party. had.no firearms.. They attacked and it 
Was with difficulty that the boat got away under.a hail of 
t leavy stones, one man being killed. - : 

__ Everyone in the boat. grew afraid of what might be 
their fate if they tried any other islands, and, says Bligh, 
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“I was earnestly sollicited by all hands to take them t€ 
wards home.” This was Bligh’s own wish, too; for he hat 
the additional incentive of a burning desire-to get back 
with his story “for his King and country”. ; 
Bligh told his seventeen companions in the boat the 
with the exception of a slight possibility of relief ot 
coast of New Holland, there was nothing to, be hope 
until they reached the Dutch colony of Timor, 152 
leagues away. They preferred the dangers of the s 
those of savage. islands and agreed to live on an oun 
bread a day with a gill of water. So they took th 
parture from Tofoa. As Bligh’s own story put‘it: “I 
fore, after examining what our real stock of prov: 
was, and recommending this as a sacred promise fo 
to their memory, bore away across the sea, where th 
vigation is dangerous and but little known, and in 
boat 23 feet long from stem to stern, deep loaded 
souls, without a single map and nothing but my own tT 
collection and general knowledge of the situation © 
places, assisted by an old book of latd. and longd. to guid 
MCsce” 
The food allowance was calculated to amoun 
would make their 150 pounds of bread (ship’s biscuit 
eight weeks, but the voyage of over 3,600 miles was 
accomplished in forty-one days. ; i 
It was a .time of incredible danger and hardsh: 
stormy weather there was:imminent risk of not be 
to bail fast enough to keep the open boat afloat. N: 
Fiji Islands they were chased by fleets of hostile 
When heavy rain fell they were able to fill up their cas 
and gourds: with water, but shivered feverishly in We 
clothes until the sun came again. ed 4 
The ingenious captain made scales by which to Weig! 
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geht a pistol bullet known to be rated at 24. to the 
On May 25 they were lucky enough to catch a noddy, 
geon-sized bird, by hand and shared it among all. The 
day they canght a booby, a bird as big as a duck. “I 
ected the bird to be killed,” Bligh related, “and the 
od to be'given to three of the people who were the most 
essed for want of food. The body, with entrails, feet 
beak, I divided into 18 shares, and we made a good 
supper compared with our usual fare.” 
_ A couple of days later the boat reached the Great 
barrier Reef on the coast of Queensland and found a pas- 
to get within it. Soon they were able to land on-a 
ittle island. The discovery of oysters in quantity made 
possible a very welcome and strengthening series of stews. 
Renewed vigour-meant renewed arguments and opposi- 
tion, especially from Fryer and Purcell, to everything 
Bligh proposed or ordered. ae, 
Just as they were ready to put to sea again, a band 
Ol natives appeared, armed with spears, but waving to the 
boat from the opposite shore. Bligh did not stop to find. 
out if they were hostile.or not. All the same, this amazing 
man, who, was making descriptive notes on the coast all 
He Way, went near enough to observe that they appeared 
fo be black with short bushy hair or wool. 
__ After they had landed on several islands along the 
toast, the voyage continued in the open sea again. Day 
aiter day they made about a hundred miles, but a week 
after leaving New Holland everyone was weak and sick. 
In Bligh’s log he recorded: “People begin to appear very 
much on the decline. Lawrence Lebogue and the surgeon 
cannot livea week longer if I do not get relief. An extreme 
weakness, swell’d legs, hollow and gastly countenances, 
great propensity to sleep, and an apparent. debility of 
understanding, give me melancholy proofs of an approach- 
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Christian did sail the ship again to Toobouai, where 
i€ planned to build.a fort, but after 'a pitched battle with 
es and a good deal of trouble with: his. companions, 
¢ of whom tried to desert him in.the cutter and others 
open the:spirit room and took. the rum he at first. 
nied them, he held a conference. Fletcher Christian was 
ering that a leader of mutineers cannot command, 
aust follow the popular vote! i 
_ Someone. moved, as Morrison related, to go back to 
itaheite, “and there seperate where they might get weo- 
without force” and the vote was sixteen to nine in 
favour of Otaheite. (Apparently three men who had been 
kept aboard against their will were now voters.) 
In spite of the fighting, three Toobouaians and 
W Ss women joined Christian and his men, and the ship | 
On arrival at Matavai Bay, the mutineers divided. 
sixteen went ashore and returned to the houses of their 
former friends. Fight stayed aboard with Christian. Mor- 
ason’s Narrative recorded that Christian told some of 
them that he.intended to stay a few days, and hoped for 
their help in filling the water casks, then he would cruise 
nd some uninhabited island, where he would burn the 
ship and settle. But in the morning the Bounty was gone. 
lt was thirty-six years. before anything more was heard of 
fletcher Christiati and his crew of mutineers, with the 
South Sea islanders; both men and’women,‘who accom- 
panied thern. ‘ves eg -~ . 
The sixteen men on Otaheite scattered. Before Jong 
aman named Thompson was killed by natives after he 
shot one of them to death, but not before he had murdered 
his companion Churchill. tn 4 . . 
__ When Bligh reached London and told his story, the 
Admiralty sent out a 24-gun ‘frigate, the Pandora, to 


ing dissolution of some of my people, if I canna 
land in the course of a few days. This is the 8th dai 
New. Holland and from meeting with weed and gann 
I hope to fall.in with Timor. every hour.” ’ 
. The next day that coast was seen.. They steere 
the shore‘until they came upon a Malay village, 
man was-found who undertook to act as pilot to th 
town and Dutch fort of Coupang,. which was rea 
daylight, June 14. There they were. kindly treated 
Governor, who at once. provided a. house, servan: 
plies of food, furniture and the services: of: his su 
The company soon recovered health, except 
anist, Nelson. He died of fever in Coupang: Bligh 
here a schooner, which he renamed H.M.S. Resou 
began fitting her: out for the next stage of the voye 
home. Fryer and Purcell resumed:their cantankerous. 
structive behaviour. - _ 300 a 
On August 20 the Resource left Coupang for Bat 
Sourabaya was reached on-September 12‘ and 
three weeks later. The schooner and the Bount 
were sold. ‘Three of the men died here, and: two r 
Dutch ships in which passage home was arranged. Twél 


in all reached England. .. ... - : 
The mutineers who took the Bounty back to Tah 
did not prosper or long enjoy the paradise they count 
on, > Vite ee j 
Christian apparently meant to settle on the islant 
Toobouai at first, but met a hostile reception f 
natives there, so:the ship was taken on to Otahei 
Here the surprised: natives enquired what-had h 
to “Brihe” -and the plants. Christian explained t 
had met with Captain Cook, who had taken Mr 
and the others with the plants and the long boat and Sé 
the Bounty back for hogs and goats.for a settlement te 
made in :New Holland. eS” ang : 
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search for the mutineers, She arrived at Otaheit 
March, 1791. Even before she -anchoréd, Col 
Bounty’s armourer, swam off and surrendered f 
was followed by George Stewart and Peter 
Soon all fourteen had given themselves up or 
tured. On the homeward voyage the Pandora 
away in the south Pacific. Four of the “pirates” 
of the ship’s company were lost. Those xescued 
timately brought home and the mutineers. tried 
martial. The four who had beerkept on-board tk 
against their will, including the.. blind. fiddler, 
acquitted. The other six were sentenced to death, B 
Heywood and Morrison had the benefit of recommeé 
ation to mercy. Both were pardoned. Heywood, who ¥ 
related to an Admiral Pasley, remained in the navy, am 
as previously noted, rose to be a captain of exempl 
record. : 
Fletcher Christian, as the world now knows, fou 
his uninhabited island, Pitcairn, settled his.company th 
and burnt the Bounty, so that no sight of her should € 
attract a passing vessel. — 
When a ship discovered inhabitants, there in It 
only John Adams, alias Alexander Smith, was left. “Di 
and the devil had done for the rest,” in fact. Quarrelso 
the possession of women, and. the distillation of a $ 
from a native root led to bloody fights and murd 
by 1799 all the men, white and brown, except At 
Young were dead. Strangely, these two mutin 
turned religious and set up a fine moral society ai mong 
younger generation! ——— 
There was some indignation after the trial of them 
tineers, especially among defenders of the repu' 
Christian and Heywood, that Bligh, who should 
the principal witness, had been. sent off on an 
pedition. That was not his fault, however. Th 
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voyage, in the Providence, was entirely successful. It ac- 
complished a-vast amount of useful exploration, as well,as 
the desired introduction of the bread-fruit' to the West 
indies. Bligh received the Royal Society’s gold medal. 

Vieg:Admiral- Bligh, R.N., F.R.S., and sometime 
naval governor of New South Wales, died in London in 
(817. He was still known as “Bread-fruit Bligh”. 


